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WILLIAM IRVINE: A BIOGRAPHY 


His CAREER 


William Irvine, the son of a Scotch advocate, was born in 
Aberdeen on 5th July, 1840. He came to London when quite 
a child, and after leaving school at the early age of fifteen he 
went into business, until he obtained an appointment in the 
Admiralty at nineteen. He stayed there for a year or two; 
but having acquired a very good knowledge of French and 
German, he eventually resigned, went to King’s College, 
London, to complete his studies, and entering for the Indian 
Civil Service he passed very high in the examination of 1862. 

Arriving in India on 12th December, 1863, he was attached 
to the North-Western Provinces Civil Service in the following 
June, as Assistant Magistrate of Saharanpur. After spending 
nearly a year there, he was sent to Muzaffarnagar, for four years 
(April 1865—July 1869). A long furlough to Europe consumed 
more than two years, 1872 and 1873. He next served in 
Farrukhabad (June 1875—April 1879), where he rose to be Joint 
Magistrate. He had already begun to study Indo-Muhammadan 
history with scholarly seriousness, and the first fruits of his 
work in this line were an accurate and luminous account of 
the Bangash Nawabs of Farrukhabad published in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1878—79, and partly incorporated 
in the Gazetteer of the Farrukhabad District, edited by Mr. 
Atkinson (Government Press, 1880). In it he utilized not only 
the formal Persian histories but also the large collection of 
unedited family papers and letters of the local Nawabs. 

But Ghazipur was the district with which he was connected 
longest, namely for seven years. Here he first served as 
Revenue Settlement Officer and then as Collector, and left a 
memorial of his work in a blue-book, The Settlement Report 
of Ghazipur District, printed in 1886. His keenness in revenue 
work and his application to detail are evidenced by his article 
on Canal Rates versus Land Revenue published in the Calcutta 
Review, 1869, and a volume entitled The Rent Digest or the 
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Law of Procedure relating to Landlord and Tenant, Bengal 
Presidency, 1869. 

His literary attainments and painstaking exertions as a 
revenue officer, did not, however, bring him any of the prize 
posts in the Civil Service, for which an officer of his unusual 
parts might have reasonably hoped. So, he retired as soon 
as he qualified for pension, leaving the service on 27th March 
1888, as Magistrate of Saharanpur,—curiously enough, the same 
district that he had joined at the beginning of his official career. 
Out of his twenty-five years of service, almost exactly one-fifth 
was spent on leave. 


LITERARY WorK IN ENGLAND 


At his retirement he was only 48, and looked’ forward to 
many years of health and leisure which could be devoted to 
literary work. Already while in India he had perfected his 
knowledge of Persian, and, what is much more difficult, he 
had become proficient in reading manuscripts written in that 
tongue. He had also begun to collect Persian historical MSS., 
in addition to printed and lithographed works in that language 
as well as Urdu and Hindi having even the remotest connection 
with the Mughal period. During his official career many Indian 
gentlemen, knowing his special taste, sought to please him by 
presenting Persian MSS., and he also purchased them in India 
and in England. Besides, he kept in his pay a Muhammadan 
scribe of Bhitari Sayyidpur (Ghazipur district), to search for 
and copy such Persian MSS. as could not be had for love or 
money. Transcripts were also made for him of those rare 
MSS. of the Royal Library, Berlin, which he required for his 
historical researches. Thus it happened that he made a collec- 
tion of original MS. authorities on his special period which 
was unapproached by any of the public libraries of Europe. 

To take only one example, he had two MSS. of the 
Anecdotes of Aurangzib (Ahkam-i-Alamgiri) ascribed to Hamid- 
ud-din Khan Nimchah, which is not to be found in any public 
library of India or Europe, and of whose existence historians 
were unaware, though it is a work extremely characteristic of 
the Emperor and gives information of first-rate importance 
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concerning his life and opinions. | was happy to have been able - 


to discover another fragment of this work-and to present ‘a 
transcript of it to him. Again,-I[ could find only one copy 
of the Chahar Gulshan in India, and had to base a 
portion of my India of Aurangzib-on this single manuscript. 
But Mr. Irvine possessed three MSS.’ of it,—two of them having 
been’ presented to‘him by Indian friends. After | had made 
his acquaintance; ‘whenever I came upon any find of rare 
Persian MSS. on Indian history, he was sure to secure a copy 
of them for himself. Thus I was the means of enriching his 
private library with transcripts of Mirza Rajah Jai Singh’s letters 
(Haft Anjuman), the orders issued by Aurangzib in his old 
age and collected by his secretary Inayetullah Khan Annee -t- 
Alamgiri), the: ‘letters of Shah Jahan and his sons as preserved 
in the Faiyaz-ul-qawanin, and the epistles of the Persian king 


Shah’ Abbas II.- As” Mr. Irvine wrote to me,— 


“What you tell me about your various finds of MSS. makes 
my mouth water, ave I shall be very grateful if you can engage 
any one to copy for. me Inayetullah Khan's Ahkam and the 
various fragments you have of Hamid-ud-din’s collection. The 
Haft Anjuman seems to be a valuable and most unexpected 
discovery. I have scolded Abdul Aziz [his retained scribe] — 
whose special hunting ground is Benares,—for not having dis- 


covered iat (Letter, 13 Nov., 1908). 
His Later Mughals 


With such a wealth of original Persian sources in his posses- 
sion and his knowledge of continental tongues opening to him 
the*East Indian records of the Dutch, French and Portuguese 
Governments, as well as those of the Christian missions to the 
East (especially the letters of the Society of Jesus), Mr. Irvine 
planned an original history of the decline of the Mughal Empire. 
It was entitled The Later Mughals and intended to cover the 
century from the death of Aurangzib in 1707 to the capture of 
Delhi by the English in 1803. As he wrote to me on 23rd 
February, 1902 :— 


= have first to finish the History front 1707 to 1803 which 
I began twelve years ago. At present I have not got beyond 
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1738, in my draft, though I have materials collected up to 
1759 or even later.”’ 

But the work grew in his hands, and so conscientious a 
workman was he, so many sources of information did he consult, 
and so often did he verify his references, that his progress was 
slow and he lived to complete the narrative of only thirty-one: 
years out of the century he intended to embrace in his work. 
Chapters of the Later Mughals appeared from time to time, 
once in the Asiatic Quarterly Review, but mainly in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Five years after writing the 
above to me, he thus speaks of the state of his undertaking 
in the L’envoi to its last published chapter (J. A. S. B., Novem- 
ber, 1908) : 

“With the disappearance of the Sayyid brothers the story 
attains a sort of dramatic completeness, and | decide to suspend 
at this point my contributions on the history of the Later 
Mughals. There is reason to believe that a completion of my 
original intention is beyond my remaining strength. I planned 
on too large a scale, and it is hardly likely now that | shall be 
able to do much more...The first draft for the years 1721 to 
[Apnil] 1738 is wntten. I hope soon to undertake the narrative 
of 1739, including the invasion of Nadir Shah. It remains to 
be seen whether | shall be able to continue the story for the 
years which follow Nadir Shah’s departure. But I have read 
and translated and made notes for another twenty years ending 


about 1759 or 1760.”’ 


These words were written in October 1907, and they show 
that the work had not grown at all during the preceding eight 
years. What lured Mr. Irvine away from the Later Mughals was 
his monumental edition of Niccolao Manucci’s Travels in the 
Mughal Empire, the Storia do Mogor,—a work which entailed 
seven years of hard labour and about which | shall speak later. 
Another but lesser source of distraction was his monograph 
The Army of the Indian Moghuls, (1903)—a thoroughly sound 
and scholarly work, which will long endure as an indispensable 
dictionary of Persian, Turki and Hindi military technical terms. 
He hurriedly brought together in it the fruits of long years 
of study, lest he should be anticipated by Dr. Paul Horn, an 
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eminent German orientalist, who had published a similar work 
on an earlier period of Muhammadan India. Chips from Mr. 
Irvine’s workshop were also published in the Indian Antiquary, 
the Indian Magazine (1903), the Journal of the Moslem Institute 
(Calcutta), and the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Thorough in everything that he undertook, his careful editing 
and annotation cost him an immense amount of time even in 
the case of these bye-products of his historical factory. 


The Later Mughals LEFT A FRAGMENT 


But students of Indian history must lament that Mr. 
Irvine ever set his hand to the Storia and the Army of the Indian 
Moghuls ; these books prevented the continuation of The Later 
Mughals to the date, 1765, after which the Persian records 
cease to be of first-rate value and we get full light from the 
documents in the European tongues. In these Persian records 
lay the special strength of Mr. Irviné. He had spent a life in 
collecting, mastering and arranging them ; and his death robbed 
the world of all his garnered knowledge. His successor in the 
same field will have to begin at the very beginning and to 
spend years in going over the same materials, and can hope 
to arrive at Mr. Irvine’s position only after twenty years of preli- 
minary study. If Mr. Irvine had rigorously shunned all such 
diversions of his attention and pushed on with his grand work, 
he could in his remaining years have placed on record his life’s 
accumulation of information and reflection on the decline and 
fall of the Mughal Empire, and completed its history at least 
up to its practical extinction about the middle of the 18th 
century. But he has not done it; and for years to come we 
have little chance of his unfinished task being carried to com- 
pletion with anything approaching the high standard of fulness 
and accuracy he attained in the portion he lived to write. In 
this respect the world is distinctly the poorer for his having 
undertaken to edit Manucci. 

Shortly after he had begun work on Manucci, Mr. Irvine 
was attacked by the disease to which he ultimately succumbed 
in 1911. For the last eight years of his life he was haunted by 
a sad foreboding that his daye on earth were numbered and 
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that the chosen work of his life was destined to remain a frag- 
ment. In letter after letter he urged me to hurry on with my 
own historical work if I wished him to see it. 

‘At my age | cannot afford to lose any time, as I fear not 
surviving to finish the long and heavy tasks I have on hand.” 
(18th March, 1904). 

‘‘l see every reason to believe that your edition of the 
Alamgir letters will be a thorough, good piece of work,—but 
I trust it will not be too long delayed,—for I am getting old and 
shall not last very much longer.’ (l6th Jan. 1906). 

‘“l hope that your first volume of Aurangzib may appear 
before | leave the scene.’ (29th Jan. 1909). 

At last in October, 1907 he mournfully admitted that he 
had not enough strength left to complete his orginal plan, 
and that he was not likely to write much more of The Later 
Mughals than the portion already sent to the press. Things 
looked a little more hopefully for him in the warm weather of 
1910. As he wrote on 8th July— 

‘Thanks for your enquiries about my health. Decay has 
not come on so rapidly as I thought it would. The complaint 
I suffer from is under control and apparently no worse than it 
was five years ago,—and considering I was 70 three days ago, 
I have a fair amount of activity, bodily and mental, left to me. 
In fact 1 am contemplating this next winter writing out my 
Bahadur Shah chapter (1707—1712) and sending it to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal.” 

But unfortunately the hope was delusive. On the last day 
of the year he was taken very ill. For some time it was expected 
that he might recover a certain amount of health and strength. 
In the summer of 1911 he was a little better and appeared to 
be getting stronger. On 31st August he wrote to me, 


“| am coming downstairs once a day for 4 or 5 hours...... 
[ am working on quietly and happily. My upper part—heart, 
lungs and liver, are declared by the specialist to be quite clear 
and likely to go on [doing their] work so long well that I may 
reasonably [hope for ] a continued life of five to ten years. 
So it is worth while going on, as I shall be able to finish one 
thing or [another.]”’ 
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The improvement, however, was temporary. Since the 
autumn set in, he began to fail rapidly and it was realized that 
he could not last the winter. He bore his long and trying illness 
with admirable patience and fortitude, and passed away quietly 
at last on Friday, 3rd November, 1911. 

Since S. R. Gardiner died with the cry “‘My History ! Oh, 
my History !"’ there has been no such sad case of a monumental 
work undertaken with the fulness of knowledge but cut short by 
the cruel hand of death. For Gardiner, however, there was the 
consolation that he had arrived almost within sight of his goal, 
the Restoration, and was leaving a not unworthy disciple and 
continuer in Prof. Firth. This consolation was denied to the 
closing years of William Irvine's life. 


HIs EDITION OF Manucci’s TRAVELS 


Of all Mr. Irvine’s works the Travels of Manucci (Storia 
do Mogor) is most appreciated by the European public, and 
with them, strangely enough, it is his chief title to fame as a 
scholar. This attitude is well reflected by the Pioneer (18th 
November, 1911), which thus notices his death :— 

‘*At Home Mr. Irvine’s name outside a small circle of 
students must have been as nearly as possible unknown when 
the first two volumes of his Manucci appeared in 1907 and 
were at once recognized as the most valuable and important 
work of the kind that had seen the light since the publication 
of Col. Yule’s Marco Polo...... His reputation as a scholar had 
been already established, and it stands on an enduring basis... 
...[t is not likely that any other English edition of Manucci’s 
work will ever be forthcoming to supersede that of Mr. Irvine.” 

The editor’s work is a marvel of industry and accurate 
scholarship. It seems incredible that one man could have done 
it all, and a reviewer has well remarked, ‘“The notes appear 
to have been written by a syndicate of scholars instead of by 
one man only.”’ Mr. Irvine’s notes and appendices are often 
of more value than Manucci’s text, as they contain the fullest 
and most accurate information available in any European 
tongue, about the details of the reigns of Shah Jahan, Aurangzib 
and Shah Alam, with exact dates and references to authorities. 
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Every person who crossed the orbit of Manucci or Manucci’s 
acquaintances even for a moment, has his life unfolded here 
with a wealth of accurate detail. Indeed, it may be rightly 
said of William Irvine that he left no part of Indian history 
from 1650 to 1750 untouched, and touched nothing that he did 
not illumine. Writers on Indian history who are ignorant of 
Persian would do well to study the notes in the Storia and the 
Later Mughals and carefully correct their own statements in 
the light of the information there collected. 


History oF Manucci’s MSS. 


Before Mr. Irvine rediscovered Manucci’s MSS. at Berlin 
and Venice, that Italian traveller had been known to the world 
only through the pirated and incorrect French version made by 
Catrou, and scholars had been sighing for the recovery of the 
original text as a thing hardly to be hoped for. 

The history of Manucci’s book reads like a romance. 
Niccolao Manucci had left Venice in November, 1653 at the 
age of fourteen as a stowaway. Reaching India in January 
1656, he took service under Prince Dara Shukoh and latterly 
under Shah Alam. At intervals he set up practice as a doctor 
without any medical training, travelled all over India, went 
through various adventures and changes of fortune, and passed 
his old age at Madras and Pondicherry, dying in 1717. Thus 
his life in India covered more than sixty years. 

At different times he wrote his history of the Mughals 
(Storia do Mogor) in Portuguese, French and Italian,—about 
one-third of the whole work having been drawn up originally in 
his mother tongue Italian, and nearly the whole being rewritten 
in Portuguese mixed with French. It consists of five parts, 
dealing with 

(i) the author's journey from Venice to Delhi and a short 
chronicle of the Mughal Emperors down to the accession of 
Aurangzib, 


(ii) the reign of Aurangzib, with the author's personal 
history, , 

(iii) the Mughal Court, its system of government and 
revenue, much mixed up with digressions on European 
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companies, the Hindu religion, Indian animals, the Catholics in 
India, &c. 

(iv) current events in the Mughal camp in the Deccan from 
1701, with long accounts of the doings of the Jesuits and other 
‘Catholics, 

(v) events in 1705 and in 1706, with many stories of earlier 
years interspersed. 

The first three parts he sent to Paris in 1701 by the hand 
of M. Boureau Deslandes, an officer of the French East India 
Company, “evidently in the hope that the Storia would be 
published at the expense of Louis XIV.’ Deslandes lent the 
MS. to Father Francis Catrou, a Jesuit, who in 1705 published 
an incomplete, garbled and grossly incorrect French version of 
it, with interpolations from other sources. This work ends with 
1658 and has been translated into English, two reprints of the 
English version having been issued in Calcutta since 1900. In 
1715 Catrou published a continuation, which is almost entirely 
taken from Part II. of Manucci’s MS. and wholly covers the 
reign of Aurangzib. It had not been translated into English 
before. 

This Manucci MS.,—i.e., the version of the Storia which 
was first sent to Europe,—lay in the library of the Jesuits in 
Paris till 1763 when it was sold with other works of that collec- 
tion and passed through successive hands into the Royal Library 
of Berlin (1887). It is described as the Berlin Codex Phillipps 
1945, consisting of three volumes written in Portuguese with 
three gaps subsequently filled up in French, and this is the 
text translated by Mr. Irvine. 


When Manucci in India learnt of the audacious plagiarism 
of Catrou, he sent (1706) the original Italian draft of his Storia, 
Parts I. II. and Hl. (which he had always kept by himself), as 
well as the only extant MS. of Parts IV (French) and V (French 
and Portuguese), to the Senate of Venice, begging that august 
body “‘to order the publication of this little work which is likely 
to be of the greatest use to travellers, missionaries, and mer- 
chants, etc."” This MS. is styled Venice Codex XLIV of 
Zanetti’s catalogue. The original text of Part V is now in the 
San Marco Library, Venice. (Italian MS., class VI No. 135.) 
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An Italian version of Part V in manuscript was made by Count 
Cardeira out of Portuguese in 1712, (Venice Codex XLV). 

For a Iong time it was believed that the MS. which Manuccy 
had presented to the Venetian Senate was mislaid during 
Napoleon's invasion of the Republic. But what Napoleon I. 
took away in 1797 was only a volume of 56 contemporary 
portraits of the Princes and other celebrities of the Mughal 
Empire drawn at Manucci’s instance by Mir Muhammad, an 
artist in the household of Shah Alam, before 1686, and presented 
by Manucci to the Senate. (It is now O. D. No. 45 of the 
National Library, Paris). These portraits are of surpassing 
value and have been reproduced in Mr. Irvine's edition. 
Another volume of 66 drawings of Hindu gods, religious 
ceremonies, etc., sent by Manucci to Venice at the same time, 
is still there. 

While scholars were for nearly a century mourning the 
disappearance of Manucci’s original MSS., they had been quietly 
reposing in the Library of Saint Mark, Venice, their original 
destination! In 1899 Mr. Irvine rediscovered them there, and 
three years afterwards had them copied for his use. The 
Government of India lent him generous aid, and his translation 
was published in four sumptuous volumes in the “Indian Texts 
Series’’ in 1907 and 1908. Manucci in his original and undis- 
torted form has at last been placed within the reach of readers, 
and the confusion, error, and obscurity which hung over his 
work for more than two centuries have at last been dispelled. 
This is Irvine’s achievement. 


IRVINE AS A MAN 


The most charming feature of Mr. Irvine’s character was 
the spirit in which he gave unfailing and eager help and appre- 
ciation to younger men engaged in researches connected with 
his own subject. In this respect he presents a notable contrast 
to most other orientalists whose mutual jealousies and acrimon- 
ious criticisms of each other darken their fame. I am only 
one out of the many students of Indian history who were 
indebted to him for help, guidance and light on obscure points. 
But for his assistance in securing for me loans or transcripts of 
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rare Persian MSS. from England, France, and Germany, my 
History of Aurangzib could hardly have come into being. He 
also freely lent me MSS. from his own collection, and beat down 
the rates demanded by photographers in London and Paris for 
making rotary bromide prints of Persian MSS. for me. In 
every difficulty and doubt that I have appealed to him, he has 
given me prompt advice and assistance. A certain Indian 
Nawab has a rare collection of Persian historical letters. I 
secured his permission to take a copy of it at my expense and 
engaged ascribe. But for more than a year the Nawab’s officers 
under various pretexts refused my man access to the MS. At 
last, in despair I wrote to Mr. Irvine about the case. He wrote 
to one of his friends high in the Civil Service of Allahabad, and 
this gentleman communicated with the Nawab. The owner of 
the MS. now had it copied at his own expense, bound the 
transcript in silk and morocco, and presented it to Mr. Irvine, 
who lent it to me as soon as he received it! Mr. Irvine also 
criticized and emended the first five chapters of my History as 
freely and carefully as if it were his own work. 


Indeed, he rendered literary assistance in such profusion 
and at so much expense of his own time, that I was at times 
ashamed of having sought his aid and thus interrupted his own 
work. In connection with the statistical accounts of the Mughal 
Empire, I had complained that ancient India, like ancient Egypt, 
can be better studied in the great European capitals than in the 
country itself, and Mr. Irvine's reply was to send me unsolicited 
his three MSS. of the Chahar Gulshan, a valuable work on Indian 
statistics and topography in the early 18th century, of which | 
had found only one and incorrect copy in India. Similar 


instances might be easily multiplied. 


And yet so scrupulously honest was he that the most trivial 
assistance rendered by others to him was fully acknowledged 
in his works, as can be seen from the notes and addenda of 
his Storia do Mogor. He overwhelmed me with assistance while 
he lived, and yet his last letter written only two months before 


his death closes with the words, ‘‘Thanks for all the help of 
many sorts | have received from you!” 
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As A HISTORIAN 


As a historian, Mr. lIrvine’s most striking characteristics 

were a thoroughness and an accuracy unsurpassed even by the 
Germans. His ideal was the highest imaginable: “‘A historian 
ought to know everything, and, though that is an impossibility, 
he should never despise any branch of learning to which he 
has access."” (Letter to me, 2nd October, 1910). 
: He brought light to bear on his subject from every possible 
angle ; Persian, English, Dutch and Portuguese records, the 
correspondence of the Jesuit missionaries in India, books of 
travel, and parallel literatures, were all ransacked by him. The 
bibliography at the end of the Storia or the Army of the Indian 
‘Moghuls is itself a source of instruction. A conscientious work- 
man, he gave exact reference for every statement, and only 
those who carry on research know how very laborious and time- 
absorbing this seemingly small matter is. For these reasons 
I wish that our Indian writers in particular should study and 
imitate The Later Mughals as a model of historical method 
and a means of intellectual discipline. 

Some are inclined to deny Mr. Irvine the title of the Gibbon 
of India, on the ground that he wrote a mere narrative of events, 
without giving those reflections and generalizations that raise 
the Decline and Fall to the rank of a philosophical treatise and 
a classic in literature. But they forget that Indian historical 
studies are at present at a much more primitive stage than 
‘Roman history was when Gibbon began to write. We have 
yet to collect and edit our materials, and to construct the neces- 
sary foundation,—the bed-rock of ascertained and unassailable 
facts,—on which alone the superstructure of a philosophy of 
history can be raised by our happier successors. Premature 
philosophizing, based on unsifted facts and untrustworthy 
chronicles, will only yield a crop of wild theories and fanciful 
reconstructions of the past like those which J. T. Wheeler 
garnered in his now forgotten History of India, as the futile 
result of years of toil. 

As Mr. Kennedy writes in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1912, (pp. 299-304):—‘‘Irvine’s conception of history 
was much like that which is at present in vogue at the Ecole 
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des Chartes. History was to be mainly occupied with the search 
for, and investigation of, original authorities,* and to be an 


exact chronicle of the doings of the time. Although Irvine did 


not neglect such picturesque touches as he might find in his 
authorities, he did not profess to be an artist, nor would he 


consider historical narrative a fine art. Still less was he a philo- 


sophical historian: he was doubtful of generalities, and he 
seldom attempted generalizations. His strength lay in detail, 
and to be faultlessly accurate was his pride. Two things 
especially attracted him: he had a Scottish love of genealogies 
and an equal love of precise dates. 

“Copious extracts from the MSS. he studied formed the 
basis of Irvine’s work ; round these he built up his remarks 
and explanations. Besides the purely historical details, Irvine 
devoted much attention to collateral subjects, such as the con- 
stitution of the Moghul nobility, the administrative system, the 
system of land revenue, and the organization of the army. 
Ballads, diaries, letters, charters, rules of official practice and 
imperial rescripts, coins and seals,—he made himself conversant 
with them all. 

““As a commentator Irvine excelled ; he searched Europe, 
Asia, and America to explain an obscure allusion or to settle a 
date...... Both nature and training made Irvine an excellent 
judge of evidence, and his style was clear, logical, and to the 
point, an instrument well fitted for his purpose. What he had 
to say was always worth the hearing. In knowledge of his 
particular period of history he was unrivalled.” 


His Humour 


As a writer, Mr. Irvine was a vigorous controversialist. 
His article on Canal Rates vs. Land Revenue makes a trenchant 
attack on Mr. A. O. Hume's proposal to exclude the profits 


‘due to canal imigation when fixing the assessment of land 


revenue and to fix the former on purely commercial principles. 


*Mr. Irvine wrote to me on 23rd Feb. 1902: ‘‘I can see that you 
are working on what I believe to be the correct lines for making any pro- 
fitable advance in the knowledge of Indian History—that is, a recourse to 
-ariginal documents and their exact critical elucidation.”’ [J. Sarkar.] 
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He had also a happy vein of humour which appears now and 
then in his writings, but oftener in his letters. Thus to his 
remark in the above article that ‘‘such a haphazard application 
of his great doctrine (of the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number) might well make old Jeremy Bentham shudder in his 
grave,’ he adds the foot-note ‘That is, if he ever got there. 
We believe his body was embalmed and kept in a glass case!’ 

In his Army of the Indian Moghuls, p. 110, after asserting 
that the strange word janjal is a corruption of the known word 
jazail, and tracing the supposed steps of this corruption, he 
adds ‘Q. E. D."! 

Again, he urged me to settle our difference as to the date 
of Shah Alam’s confinement on the ground ‘If doctors dis- 
agree, what will laymen think of it?’’ In some other letters 
he wrote :— 

‘I suppose man has still enough of the brute in him to have 
remained a fighting animal,—and the ‘drum and trumpet school’ 
[of historians]seem just as popular as ever. .... The losing 
side [e.g., Dara Shukoh’s] always get scant justice in histories.” 
(13th Aug. 1905). 

“So far the Berlin Librarian has taken no notice of my 
communication [asking to be put in relations with a photo- 
grapher there.] But | suppose one must have patience and 
wait the pleasure of these Great Men!"’ (10th Oct. 1905.) 

‘| have seen no mention of Bhimsen, [the Hindu author of 
a most valuable Persian history of Aurangzib’s reign], or his 
sons. Historians are rarely mentioned [in other histories]; — 
not much hope for us !”’ 


THE History OF THE GROWTH OF The Later Mughals 


The actual wniting of Mr. Irvine’s History commenced in 
1891, and we find him on 19th May 1892 drawing up a ‘Rough 
Outline of Headings and Order of Narrative’ for the reign of 
Bahadur Shah, which closely corresponds to Chapter I. as it 
finally left his hand. In September 1893 he drafted a scheme 
entitled ‘‘Order of work to be done’’, which includes such items 
as ‘Read up for [regnal years] 1-20 of Muhammad Shah— 
continue narrative down to death of A. K. [Sayyid Abdullah 
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Khan]—provincial history—grandees—geography : take out all 
names, arrange, identify—biography: do the same—read for 
completion—read for style—verify quotations—index.”’ 

By the end of November 1893 the narrative had been 
carried down to the death of Sayyid Abdullah (ch. vi. 24), i-e., 
all that he lived to see through the press. Then, he tells us, 
‘tin 1894 1 began the preparatory studies for an account of the 
later Moghul system of government and administration in all 
its branches, being impelled by the belief that some information 
of the kind was a necessary introduction to a History of that 
period, which I had previously commenced. Before | had done 
more than sketch out my first part, which deals with. the 
Sovereign, the Court Ceremonial, and the elaborate system of 
Entitlature, I noticed the issue of a book on a part of my subject 
by Dr. Paul Horn. The perusal of this excellent work diverted 
my attention to a later section of my proposed Introduction, 
—the subject of the Army.”’ (J.R.A.S., 1896, p. 509). This 
sketch of the Army Organization of the Indian Mughals was 
published in 1896 covering 61 pages of the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, and reissued as a book in an amplified form 
in 1903. 

The next two years were devoted to the revision annota- 
tion and preparation of some of these earlier chapters of the 
Later Mughals for printing in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, and reading for the period ahead. 

Composition was resumed on 12th October 1898, with 
section 25 of the reign of Muhammad Shah, and the narrative 
was carried down to the events of April 1738, when the first 
rumours of the threatened invasion of Nadir Shah began to 
reach Delhi. Here his manuscript ends. 


THE Epitor’s Work 


From time to time Mr. Irvine revised his first draft. Chapters 
Il to VI sec. 24 were printed in his life-time, and to these he 
gave his finishing touches. Chapter | (Bahadur Shah) and 
Chapter VII from the fall of the Sayyid Brothers in 1720 to the 
death of Rustam Ali Khan in February 1725, bear marks of 


his revision and correction, though not in a complete or final 
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form, as even in them he left many gaps to be filled up and 
query-marks for verification or correction. It seems to me that 
he delayed publishing the Bahadur Shah chapter because he 
waited to consult Macauliffe’s long-announced Sikh Religion, 
which came out in six volumes as late as 1909. We have a 
marginal note in the MS. of Chapter I ‘“‘compare these chapters 
on the Sikh Gurus with the dates &c. in the biographies of 
Macauliffe’s Religion of the Sikhs.” 


His own corrections stop with page 188 of his manuscript 
of the second part of Muhammad Shah's reign, i.e., February 
1725, and from this point to the last page that he wrote (viz., 
p. 363, dealing with April 1738), the draft is unrevised, in- 
complete, and with many things left doubtful for future veri- 
fication, correction and completion and rearrangement of the 
narrative and sifting of evidence. This last portion requires 
considerable labour on the editor’s part. The narrative, as 
sketched by Irvine has to be reconstructed, completed and 
checked by a close reference to the original Persian sources. 
Besides, an entirely new class of documents,—the Marathi 
letters and reports—which have seen the light since 1898 and 
which were unknown to Irvine, have to be woven into the 
text, because of the very important part played by the Marathas 
in the affairs of the Delhi Empire from 1723 onwards. 


The editor has considered it advisable to subject Mr. 
Irvine’s copious foot-notes to a severe compression. These notes 
were written by him more for his own satisfaction,—i.e., as a 
means of verifying his statements and giving an outlet to his 
overflowing miscellaneous but extremely accurate information, 
the garnered harvest of a long and _ studious life,—than 
as a means of instructing the reader. His notes as he left them 
would have buried his narrative under their ponderous load. 
To have printed them in full would have had the effect of 
exhibiting the Later Mughals hidden by its scaffoldings. 
Besides, the higher cost of paper and printing (respectively 
fourfold and double the pre-war rates), has enforced 
a rigid economy of space on the publishers. The notes, there- 
fore, have been given here in an abbreviated form, as a guide 


——— 
ta 
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to sources for students, but many interesting sidelights and 
Persian verses and proverbs have been left out. 

Mr. Irvine planned his History on an encyclopeedic scale. 
In addition to the political and Court history of the central 
Government of Delhi, he wished to write the local history of 
each of the provinces (even when it was not the scene of any 
activity of the supreme Government or important campaign) 
and to construct lists of the chief officers (central and provincial), 
saints, scholars &c. year by year with accurate biographical 
notes and dates. A rough and incomplete sketch of provincial 
history for the reign of Bahadur Shah is all that he has left, 
together with many pages of bare uncorrected lists of officials. 
from the highest ministers of the Crown down to the faujdars 
and commandants of forts. All these have been excluded by 
the editor. 

Since Irvine stopped working at his History, the study of 
Mughal coins has been greatly advanced by the labours of 
Messrs. Nelson Wright (Calcutta Museum), Whitehead (Lahore 
Museum), C. J. Brown (Lucknow Museum) and contributors to 
the Numismatic Supplement to the J. A. S. B., (especially Mr. 
Hodivala for minor mints and obscure reigns). The editor 
has not incorporated the result of these later researches, as it 
would have meant a considerable modification of Mr. Irvine’s 
paragraphs on the subject, which have a value of their own 
as marking an advance on the British Museum catalogue and 
therefore representing a definite stage in the study of Indian 
numismatics. 

In spelling oriental words the editor has followed one 
uniform system and deleted the author’s copious final h’s. No 
diacritical mark or special letter has been used. 

The hearty thanks of the editor and the reader alike are 
due to Babu Brajendra Nath Banerji, a Bengali historian of 
remarkable industry and love of accuracy, for the patient and 
minute care with which he has read the proofs. Some of the 
mistakes are due to the editor having unsuspiciously accepted 
the text of pages 150-256 from the printed copy of the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


JADUNATH SARKAR 
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AUTHOR’S FOREWORD 


lf this book cannot claim in the highest sense of the word 
the name of History, it is at least the result of some research 
and labour, things sadly required in Indian history as a pre- 
paratory clearing of the ground for more ambitious work. To. 
me this heavy task has been its own exceeding great reward 
(the only one, | fear, ever likely to come to me) ; it has served 
to bridge over the period between active life and the first 
advances of old age, and through it I have failed to ‘feel the 
weight of too much liberty’’. At some future day the genius 
may arise who shall make these dead bones live ; and when in 
a foot-note this “Gibbon of the future’’ flings me a word of 
acknowledgment, | shall be satisfied. Meanwhile, the scenic 
artists, who deal in picturesque narrative and like to lay on the 
colours thick, may not disdain to appropriate something from 
my sober pages as a background for their adjectives ; while the 
official gazetteer-maker and the compiler of little books will be 
able to fill up many a meagre outline and correct much errone- 
ous chronology. Some writer, if | remember rightly, complains 
that Indian historians are chary of dates ; if he will open my 
work, he will find out how wide this is of the truth. In fact he 
will, | fear, receive a surfeit of dates, many more, at any rate, 
than he will care to digest. 
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THE LATER MUGHALS 


CHAPTER | 
BAHADUR SHAH 


Sec. |.—DEATH OF ALAMGIR: HIS CHILDREN. 


After an illness of a few days Alamgir died in his camp 
at Ahmadnagar on the 28th Zul Qada 1118 A.H., corresponding 
to the 3rd March, 1707, New Style, in the 9Ist (lunar) year of 
his age and the 5Ist of his reign. The actual place of his death 
is probably denoted by the “‘Barahdari Aurangzeb’s tomb,”’ 
marked on the map between pp. 688 and 689 in Bombay 
Gazetteer, Vol. xvii. The place lies 2 miles n. e. of Ahmadnagar 
town. 

Alamgir had five sons and five daughters.* The eldest 
son, Muhammad Sultan was born near Mathura on 4th Ramzan 
1049 (30th Dec., 1639) and died on the 7th Shawwal 1087 
(14th Dec., 1676), in the thirty-ninth year of his age and in the 
twentieth year of his father’s reign. He left no issue. The 
fourth son it will only be necessary to mention. His name was 
Akbar, he was born on IIth Zul Hijja 1067 (2lst Sept., 1657) 
and after rebelling and joining the Rajputs in 1681, he fled first 
to the Mahratta Court of Sambhaji and thence to Persia. He 
died at Mashhad on the 3Ist March, 1706. At the Emperor’s 
death there thus remained only three claimants for the throne, 


his second, third and fifth sons. 
The second son Muhammad Muazzam was born at 


* The dates concerning them are taken mostly from the Masir-i- 
Alamgiri, Tarikh-i-Mdi and Abdul Hamid’s Padishahnama, with correc- 
tions by J. Sarkar. 

+ This date is given by the Tarikh-i-Muhammadi. But, according to 
the Masir-i-Alamgiri, pp. 483 and 537, Akbar died in 1704, The date 


Pict his birth is given as IIth Zul Hijja by Kambu and as 1!2th by Masir,— 


a later compilation. [J. S.] 
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Burhanpur in the Dakhin on 30th Rajab 1053 (14th Oct., 1643). 
His mother, and the mother of the eldest son, Muhammad 
Sultan, was Nawab Bai, daughter of Rajah Raju, Rajah of 
Rajauri in Kashmir. She died at Dihli in 1691. 

Muhammad Azam the third son was born of Dilras Banu 
Begam, daughter of Shah Nawaz Khan Safawi on the 12th 
Shaban, 1063 (9 July, 1653). He is usually styled Ali-jah and 
often Azam Tara. 

The fifth and last son, Muhammad Kam Bakhsh, was born 
10th Ramzan, 1077 (7th March, 1677). His mother was Bai 
Udipuri who died at Gwaliyar in June 1707, a few days after 
the defeat of Azam Shah by Bahadur Shah. 

Of Alamgir’s daughters, the eldest was Zeb-un-nissa Begam, 
born on the 10th Shawwal 1047 (26th Feb., 1637).* She died at 
Dihli, a State prisoner, in 1702, unmarried. She used to write 
poetry under the name of Makhfi or the Hidden. 

The second daughter was Zinat-un-nissa Begam, born on 
the Ist Shaban 1053 (16 Oct. 1643), her mother being the 
daughter of Shah Nawaz Khan. 

She took an active interest in the cause of her full brother 
Azam Shah, and after his defeat refused to be reconciled to 
Bahadur Shah. He conferred on her the title of Padshah Begam 


and sent her to end her days in Dihli. She died there on the 


18th May 1721 at the age of eighty years. 

Badr-un-nissa Begam, the third in order, was born of 
Nawab Bai on 29th Shawwal 1057 (28 November, 1647). She 
died on 28th Zul Qada 1080 (20th April, 1670) in the 13th year 
of the reign. 

The fourth daughter Zubdat-un-nissa Begam was born on 
the 26th Ramzan 1061 (13 Sept. 1651). She died on the 17th 
Feb. 1707, less than a month before her father. She had been 
married to her cousin Sipihr Shukoh, son of Prince Dara Shukoh, 
by whom she had a son Ali Tabar who died a six month old 
infant in the end of 1676. (T-i-Mhdi). 


* The Masir-i-Alamgiri (538) wrongly gives the year as 1048 A. H. 
Abdul Hamid’s Padishahnama (ii. 22) gives the correct figure 1047 A. H. 
>| 
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Mihr-un-nissa Begam the fifth daughter was born of 
Aurangabadi Mahal on the 3rd Safar 1072 (29 Sep. 1661). She 
was married to Ezad Bakhsh, son of Prince Murad Bakhsh, and 
died on the [8th Zul Hijja 1117 (Ist April, 1706), a year before 
her father. 


MuxamMMap Muazzam (SHAH ALAM) 


After the imprisonment and death of his elder brother, 
Sultan Muhammad, the second son, Muhammad Muazzam, 
became heir-apparent. The latter, in the early part of his father’s 
reign, from 1664, was actively employed in the Dakhin against 
the Mahrattas and the Muhammadan kingdom of Bijapur. In 
1683-4 he commanded an army in the Konkan without much 
success and then served under his father at the siege of Gol- 
konda. Aurangzeb’s suspicious nature is sufficiently notorious : 
and his intrigues against his father had prepared him to expect 
a similar conduct on the part of his own children. More than 
twenty years before this period, Muhammad Muazzam had been 
suspected of intriguing for power at the time of his father’s 
temporary illness. During the siege of Golkonda, some commu- 
nications passed between Abul Hasan the ruler of that place 
and the Prince. These messages referred to a proposed 
intercession for peace to be made through Mhd. Muazzam. 
Aurangzeb assumed that they were of a disloyal nature and 
at once placed his son under arrest, (4th March, 1687.)* 

Muhammad Muazzam was kept a prisoner for nearly seven 
years during the whole of which time he behaved with the 
utmost discretion, showing throughout the most complete out- 
ward humility and resignation. After applying various tests, 
Alamgir readmitted his son to partial favour. His two eldest 
sons Muizz-ud-din and Mhd. Azim were released and appointed 
to commands. In 1695 Muhammad Muazzam (styled in his 
father’s lifetime Shah Alam) was himself released, and on the 


| * The story of his Konkan expedition and arrest is told, with references 

to authorities, in Sarkar’s History of Aurangzib, vol. iv. ch. 44 and 47. 
The story of the relaxation of his captivity, in Khafi Khan, ii. 397-398, 

404, 407-418, 437, 443 and M.A. 335, 341-351, 370-373. [J.S.] 

| 


\] 
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9th Shawwal 1106 (24th May 1695) sent as governor to Akbara- 
bad. He passed one year (up to 24th July 1696) in Agra, 
proceeding thence to Lahor, Multan and Uch. On the death 
of Amir Khan, the subahdar of Kabul, he assumed the govern- 
ment of that province, reaching the city of Kabul on 4th June 
1699 after a march by way of Jhang, Peshawar, the Khaibar 
Pass, Jalalabad and Jagdalak. For eight years the hot season 
was spent in Kabul and the cold weather at Jalalabad or 
Peshawar or in marches through the country. On the 25th Nov. 
1706 he pitched his camp at Jamrud twelve miles west of 
Peshawar and he was still there when he heard first of the 
illness and then of the death of his father at Ahmadnagar in 
the Dakhin. The Prince’s two youngest sons Rafi-ul-gadr and 
Khujista-Akhtar were then with him, the eldest Muizz-ud-din 
was at Multan, and the second Muhammad Azim on his way 
from his Government in Bihar to his grandfather’s camp in the 


Dakhin.* 


AZZAM SHAH 


Alamgir’s second surviving son, Azam Shah, had for many 
years looked on himself as his father’s destined successor. It 
may be surmised that he was not altogether without his share 
in the intrigues which led Alamgir to distrust and at length 
imprison the elder son Muhammad Muazzam. In any case 
Azam Shah used the opportunity offered by his brother’s long 
removal from power to increase his own authority and influence. 
In 1701 he was appointed to the Government of Ahmadabad 
Gujarat and sent to administer that province in person. There 
he acquired considerable wealth and increased the numbers of 
his armed force. In 1706 his father reluctantly permitted him 
to return to the imperial head-quarters, the Prince's eldest son 
Bidar Bakht being transferred from Malwa to Ahmadabad as his 
father’s deputy. It was not long before quarrels arose between 
Azam Shah and his youngest brother Muhammad Kam Bakhsh. 
His jealousy was also aroused by the independent position and 
the rumoured wealth of Prince Muhammad Azim, second son 


* Jagjivandas, f. 37-51. The earlier dates have been corrected by a 
teference to the official history, Masir-i-Alamgiri, 373, 382, 374. {J.5.) 
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of Muhammad Muazzam, who had been subahdar of Bengal 
and Bihar for some years. One of Alamgir’s last acts was to 
recall this grandson from Azimabad Patna, at the instigation 
of Muhammad Azam. As we shall see presently, this very act 
turned out to have a most disastrous influence upon Azam Shah's 
own future.* 


MUHAMMAD Kam BAKHSH 


Alamgir had felt that his end was approaching, and he 
foresaw that if his two sons Azam Shah and Kam Bakhsh were 
left together his death would be the signal for instant hostilities. 
The Mahrattas were at the time giving great trouble in the 
vicinity of the imperial camp, and any dispute among the 
claimants to the crown would provide them with an opportunity 
of which they would not be slow to avail themselves. Further, 
as is usual with fathers, Alamgir was fonder of his youngest than 
of his other sons. Kam Bakhsh was therefore appointed to 
be subahdar of Bijapur and on the [6th February 1707 set out 
for the south with Hasam Khan (Mir Mallang) who had been 
recently named as his chief adviser, accompanied by a large 
body of Mughal troops under the command of one of their chief 
men, Muhammad Amin Khan. Kam Bakhsh was directed to 
march to his destination with all possible expedition.f 

A few days afterwards Azam Shah was told by his father 
that as his deputy in Malwa was not capable of suppressing the 
disturbances in that province, he must proceed to it in person. 
Mace-bearers with strict orders were deputed to urge on his 
departure. He left the imperial quarters on the 22nd February 
1707 and marched northwards, but without making very rapid 
progress. In four marches he had only reached the bank of 
the river Godavari about 40 miles from his father’s camp. 


{[Kamwar Kh.] 


ALAMGIR'’S WILL 


The story goes that Alamgir left a will with directions for 


his own burial and for the partition of the Empire between his 


* Mas.-Alamgiri, 442, 496, 512, 520; K. K. ii. 516, 518, 541, 546-'7. 
TK. K. ii. 547, M.A. 520, Dil. 158a. 
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three sons. It is said that it was found by Hamid-ud-din Khan, 
head of the household, under the Ernperor’s pillow.* As the 
terms of the will accord with the measures taken by the Emperor 
giving his three sons the provinces that he had assigned to them 
in his lifetime, it may be assumed to be authentic. Its terms 
were also appealed to afterwards by Muhammad Muazzam 
(Bahadur Shah) when he wrote to his brother, Azam Shah, 
offering him a compromise. This will is a little vague but its 
substance may be thus stated. It entreats his successors to 
leave Kam Bakhsh unmolested, should he content himself with 
the two new provinces, that is, Bijapur and Haidarabad. Amir- 
ul-umara, that is Asad Khan, his Wazir, is recommended as 
Wazir. Of the two capitals, Agra and Dihli, one should be 
taken by each son. With the city of Agra should go the pro- 
vince belonging to it, the Dakhin subahs, Malwa and Ahmada- 
bad Gujarat ; and with the city of Dihli, the country of Kabul 
and all the remaining provinces. There is an injunction to be 
true and faithful to Azam Shah, and this seems to conflict some- 
what with the supposed impartiality of the testament ; but as 
Azam Shah, in spite of this declaration in his favour, declined to 
be bound by the other provisions of the will, the suspicion 
that he might have drawn up the document for his own benefit 
must fall to the ground. 

Taking the provinces and the revenue in dam, (forty to the 
Rupee) as stated by James Fraserf the proposed distribution 
would have given the following results :— 


Bahadur Shah, 12 Subahs ...  5,175,956,440 dam 
Azam Shah, 6 Subahs ws 4,704,255,400 dam 
Kam Bakhsh, 2 Subahs ..  2,191,665,000 dam 
20 Subahs ... 12,071,876,840 dam 

*Khah Khan, ii. 549, Kamwar Kh. A copy of the will had reached 


Surat as early as 18 Oct. 1707, (Valentyn, iv. 274.) [The will making a 
partition of the Empire and alleged to have been found under his pillow 
after his death, is given in Br. Mus. Addl. 18,881, #. 76 b, and I.O.L. MS. 
1344, f. 49 b. A different one, containing directions about his burial and 
instructions for his successor, is given in Hamid-ud-din’s Ahkam-i-Alamgiri, 
text edited by me, pp. 12-14, with an Eng. trans. J. S.] 

t Nadir Shah, p. 34. A translation of the will is given on pp. 36-37 
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Sec. 2.—MEASURES TAKEN ON ALAMGIR’S DEATH. 
As soon as the Emperor had breathed his last, the Wazir, 


Asad Khan. known as Amir-ul-umara, sent for all the nobles. 
He bound them by oaths to act in union while Sarbarah Khan 
the kotwal or officer in charge of the camp police was sent 
out to preserve order. Meanwhile the Qazi-ul-qazzat with 
other learned and holy men prepared the body for the tomb. 
Letters were sent in all haste to Prince Azam Shah by Asad 
Khan and by the Prince’s sister, Zinat-un-nissa, requesting him 


to return without a moment's delay. [Kamwar, Jangnama}. 


‘ On the second night after the Emperor’s death Azam Shah 
arrived, accompanied by a few of his chief men. He was met 
and escorted in by all the nobles, except Asad Khan and 
Hamid-ud-din Khan, who were engaged within the imperial 
enclosure (gulal-bar) in guarding the corpse and _ performing 
ceremonies of mourning. The nobles proffered the usual 
condolences and congratulations. Azam Shah wept when he 
first saw his father’s corpse, and in the presence of such old 
and faithful servants as Hamid-ud-din Khan and Amir Khan, 
called aloud his father’s name like the poor do when they 
mourn. On the 6th March 1707 the body was sent off in charge 
of Hamid-ud-din Khan to Daulatabad, about |I0 miles north- 
west of Aurangabad, and there buried, as Alamgir had 
requested, in the courtyard surrounding the tomb of the saint 
Shaikh Zain-ul-haq, Azam Shah assisting to carry the bier as 
far as the principal entrance of the camp. The tomb is about 
4 miles west of Daulatabad. It has a platform of red stone 
3 gaz long and 2!4 gaz wide. The place was named Khul- 
dabad, and Bahadur Shah allotted several villages yielding a 
revenue of Rs. 50,000 a year from parganas in sarkar Daulata- 
bad, for the feeding of the poor and other expenses. In 1121 
these villages were formed into a new pargana called Khulda- 


bad. [lradat ; K. K. ii. 566, 649 ; Kamwar ; M.M. 7.] 


The funeral ceremonies being completed and the first days 


of this book. The Persian text is also contained in Fraser MS. 118= 
Bodleian No. 1923, f. 13a. 
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ce 

of mourning having elapsed, Azem Shah on the 10th Zul Hija 

e Id-uz-zuhe, ascended the throne 
with the wuz) ceremordal. In the tent used as public audience 
hal] 2 pulpit wes erected, whence Shaikh Abdul Khaliq read 
the khutba, ot public prayer for the sovereign’s welfare, in 
the name of Azar Sheh, by the style end dtle of Abul-fayaz, 
Qutb-vd-din, Wiwhaririad Azazn Shah, Glas. The chier 


om + 1 
ofacials and commanders, nearly all of whom were present 


with the late Ernperor in camp, submitted to Azam Shah in 
a body. Sore were really cittached to him, such as Mutallib 
Khen, Tarbiyat Khan, Amanatullah Khan and some others. 


The rest were indiferent. The leaders of the Mughals, how- 
ever, 2 very important ne infuential body, held aloof. Ghazi- 
ud-din Khan Firuz Jarig, then subahdar of Berar and his son 
Chin Oilich Khan pe en 4 Nizam-ul-mnulk) evaded taking 
part in the approaching campaign; while Muharnrnad Arnin 
Khen, cousin “i Firuz Jang, although he deserted Karn Bakhsh 
and vtarted for Hindustan with Azarn Shah, did not proceed 


further than 2 or two beyond Burhanpur and thence 
Pp 


silage 
x 


returned to the Dakhin. Azam Shah was in reality angry at 


j 
Khan Firuz Jang’s refueal to raarch with hirn, but thought it 
wisest to dissernble, and at that chief's request appointed him 
to the charge of the Aurangabad province and his son, Chin 
Qilich or to that of Burhanpur. [lradat 1], K. K. ii. 566, 
M.M. 8, Dil. 162b, Karnwar, Jangnarna.} 

ane story [Masir-ul-umara, ii. 877] is, that when Zulfigar 
Khan joined near Aurangabad, Azarn Shah asked him for 
advice. “Leave your wives and farnily at Daulatabad, as 
Ajsrngir did,’ replied Zulfigar Khan, “and give them money 
for the expenditure of two rnonths. Do not march by the pass 
of Fardapur but by that of Dewal Ghat, thus giving Khan 


Firnz Jang a chance of joining.” The Prince, in his usual 
haughty way, eaid that if there were a real enemy in front, 
it would be right to leave his family behind. But Muazzam’s 
character wae well known; he was not another Dara Shukoh. 
His (/szarn Shah's) own special troops were sufficient ; those 
of the late Emperor were of no use, except to shout Mubarak 


and Salamat. Why should he leave his direct road for the 
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sake of obtaining the aid of a blind man? [Khan Firuz Jang 
had been totally blind for twenty years.] 

From the beginning great dissatisfaction was caused by the 
Prince's refusal to give promotion or grants of money. A great 
number of personal favourites, new and untried men, were 
brought into the service much to the disgust of the older officers. 
The late Emperor's Wazir, even, Asad Khan, was so pressed 
by his soldiers for their pay,* that it was only by a loan of a 
lakh of Rupees from Chin Qilich Khan that he was able to 
appease them. 

; As Asad Khan and his son Zulfiqar Khan (at Alamgir’s 
death away on duty in the south beyond the Krishnaf) play 
a principal part in Azam Shah's contest for sovereignty and 
continue to be important personages until the accession of 
Muhammad Farrukh-siyar, it will be well to give here some 
account of them. Asad Khan (Md. Ibrahim) was the son of 
Zulfiqar Khan Qaramanlu who took refuge in India from the 
enmity of the sovereign of Iran. Asad Khan was born about 
163! and entered the imperial service in the 27th year of Shah 
Jahan (1654). In Alamgir’s reign he was long second Bakhshi, 
then deputy of the Wazir from the 13th year (1670), and in the 
[9th year (1676) was himself made Wazir. From the 27th year 
(1684) he served continuously in the Dakhin. His son Zulfiqar 
Khan (Md. Ismail) was born in 1657, his mother being Mihr- 
un-nissa Begam, daughter of Asaf Khan, Yamin-ud-daulah. 
He was thus highly connected on the mother's side. He 
received his first appointment in the I}th year of Alamgir (1668) 
and in 1677 matried the daughter of Shaista Khan the Amn- 
ul-umara. At the same time he received the title of Itiqad 
Khan. In 1689 A.D., as a reward for taking the fort of Rahen 
and along with it the sons of Sambha Mahratta and his whole 
family, he was made Zulfiqar Khan. In 1698 he took the 
Mahratta stronghold of Jinji and was made Nusrat Jang: and 


in 1702 he succeeded Bahramand Khan as Mir Bakhshi. His 


* During the last decade of Aurangzib’s reign, his soldiers’ pay used 
to be usually in arrears for three years. [J. S.] 


‘fF Dil. 158a. and b. [J. S.] 
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last service had been the bringing of reinforcements in 1705, 
when Alamgir was sore pressed during the siege of Wakin- 
khera fort which was held by Parya Naik. But envious tongues 
raised doubts in Alamgir’s suspicious mind by repeating the 
gossip of the camp and by quoting, in allusion to Zulfigar 
Khan’s title, the saying ‘‘There is no young man like Ali and 
no sword like Zulfigar’’ (Ali's sword). To counteract this 
supposed pre-eminence, Alamgir forthwith began to promote 
nobles of the Turani party. But at the Emperor’s death these 
two men Asad Khan and Zulfigar Khan were incontestably 
the first in the Empire both in rank and influence. They threw 
in their lot with Azam Shah. [M.U. i. 310, ii. 93 et seq.] 


MUHAMMAD KAM BAKHSH AND HIS MOVEMENTS 
As already stated, Kam Bakhsh had marched for Bijapur 


a short time before his father’s death. His escort consisted of 
Mughal troops under the command of Muhammad Amin 
Khan and others. The Prince had not got beyond Parenda, 
about 75 miles south-east of Ahmadnagar, when he heard of 
his father’s death. The Mughul leaders and their men left 
him without asking his permission, and_ returmed to 
Ahmadnagar to join Azarn Shah. This led to the plunder of 
much of the Prnce’s baggage. In great disorder he hastened 
on till he was within sight of Bijapur. [K. K. 569 ; Kamwar.] 

For several days Sayyid Niyaz Khan, nephew and deputy’ 
of the late subahdar, Chin Qilich Khan, kept the fort gates 
closed, and made difficulties about delivering possession. 
After two weeks a settlement was come to and Niyaz Khan 
gave up the fort. The Prince took, up his quarters within it. 
Some say that while the Prince was still encamped outside 
Bijapur, Zulfigar Khan Nusrat Jang, who had been in pursuit 
of the Mahrattas, and was only a few miles away, on hearing 
of Alamgir’s death, conceived the project of capturing Kam 
Bakhsh and delivering him to Azam Shah. [Kamwar ; lradat 
12.} There was an old quarrel between Pnnce Kam Bakhsh 
and Zulfigar Khan dating frorn the time of the siege of Jinji 
in the year 1693. This idea was only abandoned in deference 
to the advice of Rao Dalpat Bundela, an old and experienced 
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man highly esteemed by Zulfigqar Khan. The Khan resumed 
his march and joined Azam Shah and that Prince, though so 
much stronger, did not interfere with his younger brother's 
independence. By some accounts Kam Bakhsh wished to join 
his brother but his offer was refused. Meanwhile Kam Bakhsh 
assumed all the attributes of independent sovereignty, granted 
rank (mansab) and titles (khitab) appointed a minister and other 
chief officers of state, assumed the regal style of Dinpanah, 
"Defender of the Faith’, and coined money in his own name. 


[K. K. 569-570.] 


Sec. 3.—AZAM SHAH’S MarcH TO HINDUSTAN. 


After his enthronement Azam Shah issued coin with the 

inscription 
Sikkah zad dar jahan ba daulat o jah 
Padshah-i-mamalik Azam Shah. 

“Coin was struck in the world with fortune and dignity 
by the Emperor of the kingdoms, Azam Shah."’ 

Some advised that Kam Bakhsh’s pretensions should be 
first dealt with. Azam Shah held the enterprise of Muazzam 
Shah to be threatening, though even this nval would hardly 
require more than a stick to beat him. A number of appoint- 
ments and promotions were made before leaving Ahmadnagar. 
On the 17th March, 1707, the advance tents were sent on, 
and on the 2nd Apmil, after eleven days’ march and five days 
of halt, Aurangabad was reached. Much of the many stores 
and many of the artificers were left behind at Aurangabad. 
One day's rest was taken, the tombs of Alamgir, the Prince's 
father. of his mother and of the saint Burhan-ud-din were 
visited, and a short prayer (fatiha) recited at each. On the 
3rd April 1707 the march was resumed, and on the 24th April 
the army arrived at Burhanpur, having covered fifty-six and 
a half kos in eighteen marches with four halts. [Kamraj, f. 
oer KK. 571.) 

At Aurangabad the Prince was joined by Zulfigar Khan 
and Tarbiyat Khan, former Mir Atash or Commander of the 
Artillery, who before the late Emperor's death had been sent 
to drive away the Mahrattas. Rao Dalpat Bundela, Rao Ram 
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Singh Hada and other of the officers serving under these 
generals were presented. But from the manner in which things 
were conducted, Zulfigar Khan refrained in great measure from 
any interference in public business ; in fact, he and his father 
Asad Khan had done their best to persuade Azam Shah to leave 
them behind in the Dakhin ; while Chin Qilich Khan on the 
pretext that his presence was required in his new’ Governments 
of Aurangabad and Khandesh quitted the army. [Kamwar, 
Dil. 161b.] 

Azam Shah left Burhanpur on the 25th April, 1707 and, 
instead of the usual and open route by the Akbarpur ferry, 
[on the Narmada] he bore to the right and adopted as being 
shorter the more difficult road across Pandhar to the Tomri 


Pass,* 


long, narrow and entirely waterless. In the two 
marches through that pass numbers of the poorer men and 
women died from want of water. Grain was also very dear ; 
and it was with difficulty that a bullock’s skin of muddy 
water could be procured even at the price of fifteen 
Rupees. [Kamraj, f. 92b; Iradat 12; Dil. 162b-163b.] 
Further confusion arose from the withdrawal of Muhammad 
Amin Khan and all his troops, while the army was 
passing through the defile under the supervision of Rao Dalpat 
Bundela. It was reported to Azam Shah, as soon as he had 
reached Pandhar, a place six kos from Burhanpur, that the men 
of Muhammad Amin Khan, who was in command of the rear- 
guard, had commenced to plunder the stragglers. A great 
outcry was raised in the Prince’s presence by the tradespeople 
and poorer camp-followers. Azam Shah became very angry, 
sent for Muhammad Amin Khan, and addressed him in strong 
language. Muhammad Amin Khan made excuses at the time, 
and he was left in charge of the rear-guard. It had been 
obvious from the first that he was not hearty in the cause, he 
had acted without vigour and had betrayed ill-will whenever 
he dared. The next day, when the army had reached the 
village of Daudnagar, Muhammad Amin Khan loitered six or 


* Tumri, in Bhopal State, about 16 m. north of Nimawar, which is 
opposite Handia on the Narmada. 
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seven miles in the rear of the column and thence without leave 
or notice turned and made off for Burhanpur. He was 
followed by many of the soldiers raised in the Dakhin. On 
his way he plundered the convoys of supplies coming from 
Burhanpur. Many offers to pursue the fugitive were made, but 
all were rejected owing to Azam Shah's eagerness to press on.* 
Some said that the true reason for this desertion was that Azam 
Shah having given up the prayers of the Jamaat, he had fallen 
under the suspicion of being a Shiahf; but it is hardly necessary 
to search for any special explanation of Muhammad Amin 
Khan's conduct. It was, no doubt, governed entirely then as 
always by a regard for his own interest: [Kamraj ; Dil., 162b : 
Kamwar. ] 

During the whole of this time no word had reached Azam 
Shah as to the plans or movements of his elder brother 
Muhammad Muazzam. Azam Shah made up his mind, 
however, before he had left Burhanpur that he would make 
for Agra. At the time the reasons for so doing must have 
seemed very weighty. The subahdar of Agra, Mukhtar Khan, 
was father-in-law to Bidar Bakht, the Prince's eldest son, while 
Baqi Khan commander of the fortress and Ali Sher, the kotwal 
or Police officer of the city, were both known to be favourable 
to the Prince. In the fortress of Agra were stored the accu- 
mulations of several reigns, and whoever could first possess 
himself of these was likely to overcome his opponent. For 
neither side had means of their own for carrying on a long 
campaign. 


* All that he said was ‘““He who is coming, let him come, and he. 
who is not coming let him stay away, our trust is in the Master and not 
in his slaves."’ [Khush-hal Chand, 366b.] 

+ The accusation of heterodoxy seems to have had some truth in it. 
Khush-hal Chand (366b) attributes the change to the influence of one Mhd. 
Amin Khan, the Prince's librarian. [Probably identical with the Mir Mhd. 
Amin (Sharf Khan) a learned man and confidant of Azam, killed at 
Jajau. 1 -i-Mhdi.] Half his army was made up of Shiahs. Mirza Muhammad 
(39a) says, ““Azam Shah was suspected of being a Shiah. For this cause 
men of Mawar-al-nahr, nay all the Sunnis, objected to his succession, 


although he had Jurat and Khalk-i-adalat on which sovereignty is founded.” 
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Bidar Bakht, the eldest son of Azam Shah, was at 
Ahmadabad when he heard of his grandfather's death. He 
wrote at once to his father proposing, with his approval, to 
raise troops and march by way of Ajmer straight to Agra and 
bar the road of the opposite side. At first Azam Shah 
assented and sent a farman to his son under the style of Bidar 
Shah. Abdullah Khan, deputy governor of Malwa, who had 
a large force, was ordered to join the Prince. On receipt of 
the farman Bidar Bakht raised 2,000 men, conferred robes of 
honour on his chief men, as his father had directed, while 
Wazarat Khan, his diwan, distributed money to the troops. 
The Prince then started from Ahmadabad. [Kamraj, 69a.] 

Unfortunately Azam Shah was jealous of his eldest son 
and had long suspected him of. plots for his (Azam Shah’s) 
supersession. This feeling had been intensified by one of the 
last acts of Alamgir. Annoyed by the overbearing conduct of 
Azam Shah, Alamgir as soon as Azam Shah had departed for 
Malwa, wrote a letter in his own hand to his grandson, Bidar 
Bakht, then at Ahmadabad, complaining that Azam Shah had 
given as much trouble as he ought to have given assistance. 
Bidar Bakht must, he wrote, make the greatest possible haste 
to head-quarters. This letter was received when Bidar Bakht 
was in the Jama Masjid of Ahmadabad. In obedience thereto 
he marched 4 or 5 miles out of Ahmadabad and then wrote a 
reply to that effect to his grandfather. This reply fell into 
Azam Shah's hands when he took possession of his father’s 
property. ; The estrangement between the father and son was 
now greater than ever. As the proverb says, ““An enemy 
inside the house is worse than one outside.’ [M. U. iti. 659 ; 
Kamwar. | 

Wala-jah, Azam Shah's second son, proposed to his father 
the capture of Agra, where all the treasures of the Empire were 
buried. It was hinted that Bidar Bakht, if he obtained the start, 
might on reaching Agra take possession of all the treasure and 
turn his arms against his father. Fresh orders were therefore 
issued to him. He was now ordered not to enlist men but to 
join his father at Gwaliyar. Bidar Bakht, although he 
lamented the evil advice his father had received, disbanded 
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his troops and started to join his father. He reached 
Shahjahanpur in Malwa on the 5th April, 1707. In this 
neighbourhood as that of Ujjain he waited one month and 
twenty days for the arrival of Azam Shah. On the way he 
had been joined by Rajah Jai Singh of Amber.* 

On the !4th May, 1707 Azam Shah, after seventeen days 
of marching and one day's halt, reached Sironj, a distance of 
more than I14 kos from Burhanpur. The suffering from heat 
and want of water had been very great and the Grasiyahs or 
jungle tribes plundered every man that they could lay hold 
upon. From Sironj a force of some 4,500 men under Zulfigar 
Khan, Rao Dalpat Bundela, Rao Ram Singh, Ahmad Said 
Khan Barha and others was sent on to reinforce Bidar Bakht, 
who now advanced by his father’s orders towards Gwaliyar, 
in order to seize the fords on the Chambal river. At Sironj 
Azam Shah heard that Muazzam Shah had reached Lahor.f 

From Sironj Azam Shah hastened on to Gwaliyar, the 
sufferings from heat and bad water continuing to be most 
terrible. When he had reached Sarai Imak, fifteen kos from 
Gwaliyar, two messengers arrived from Bidar Bakht's direction 
with the information that Prince Muhammad Azim, second son 
of Muhammad Muazzam, had already reached Agra and had 
sent on Muhtashim Khan with 7,000 horse and a strong force 


of artillery to occupy the fords over the Chambal, while 


Muhammad Muazzam in person with his three sons had entered 
Agra and taken possession of the fort. Much disturbed by 
this intelligence, the first that had been received of Muazzam 
Shah's progress beyond Lahor, Azam Shah deposited the 
greater part of his baggage in Sarai Imak and made a forced 
march into Gwaliyar, which he reached on the IIth June, 1707. 
[Kamwar ; Siyar ; Dil. 163a.] 


a 


Sec. 4.—PrIncE MuHammMaD Azim (SECOND SON OF MUHAMMAD 
Muazzam) REACHES AGRA. 


As we have already stated Alamgir, a short time before 


_ his death, influenced by suspicion instilled into him by Azam 


* Kamraj, f. 84: Iradat 16; Khush-hal Chand, 367a. 
t Kamraj, Kamwar, Dil. 162b. 
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Shah, recalled his grandson, Muhammad Azim, from the 
Government of the province of Bihar. In compliance with this 
order that Prince took with him treasure remitted from Bengal 
and started from Azimabad Patna, intending apparently to 
make his way to the Dakhin through Agra. The more direct 
road was possibly unsafe, at any rate it was seldom used by the 
Muhammadan generals, who usually went from Hindustan to 
the Dakhin either from Agra through Gwaliyar or from Dihli 
through Ajmer. The Prince was at Shahzadpur [sarkar 
Korah] in the Ganges-Jamuna Duab when he heard of his 
grandfather's death. By the advice of Agha Muhammad Said 
Baz Khan (brother of Daler Khan) and others, he enlisted more 
troops and advanced as quickly as possible in the direction of 
Agra at the head of more than 20,000 horse. At Itawah 
Khair-Andesh Khan presented himself with treasure and 
artillery. [K. K. 576, Kamwar 9, Jangnama, Kamraj 17.] 

Muhammad Azim called upon Mukhtar Khan, the 
subahdar of Agra, to come out of the city and present himself. 
Mukhtar Khan, being father-in-law to Bidar Bakht, Azam ; 
Shah's eldest son, was naturally a strong partisan of the 
opposite party. The only hostile step, however, that he took 
was to prevent a bridge being thrown across the Jamuna ; but 
the nver being fordable in many places, this did not avail him 
anything, and Muhammad Azim with his army and baggage 
crossed in safety. After this feeble defence Mukhtar Khan 
lost his presence of mind and became afraid to do anything. 
The Prince sent Baz Khan and other officers into the city to 
arrest him, at the same time confiscating al! his treasures, 
elephants, horses and goods. In the end Mukhtar Khan came 
over to Bahadur Shah’s side and was presented through 
Baz Khan [Kamraj 17, Jangnama.] 

Bagi Khan Qul, commandant of the Agra fort, was also 
summoned to surrender, to open the gates of the fort and to 
make over its contents to the men deputed for that purpose. 
Bagi Khan, who like Mukhtar Khan was favourable to Azam 
Shah, invented the excuse that the rival claimant had not yet 
arrived in person, and until this happened he could not make 
over the fort to any one. Moreover, up to this time the 
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prospects of Azam Shah were commonly held to be far better 
than those of his brother, Muhammad Muazzam. Baqi Khan’s 
refusal incensed Prince Muhammad Azim who erected batteries 
in the grove lying below the mansion known as Dara Shukoh’s, 
on the top of the Jama Masjid and over the triple gate 
(tripoliya) of the city, intending to frighten the garrison by a 
cannonade and the discharge of rockets. On his side Bagi Khan 
pointed his guns and posted his musketmen ready for resistance. 
His first shot struck the three-domed building in the marketplace 
(chauk) and destroyed its domes, the second killed many men 
and fell on the gate of the mosque, the third reached the mansion 
of Dara Shukoh and knocked down a wall in one of its rooms. 
Several of Muhammad Azim’s men were killed, and he then 
desisted from any further attack on the fort. A truce of twenty 
days was agreed on and Muhammad Azim awaited his father’s 
arrival, his force having swollen now to 40,000 men. 
[Kamwar 9 ; Kamraj 18 ; K. K. 576 ; Qasim 6-7 ; Jangnama ; 
Khush-hal Chand 368 b.] 


BipaR BAKHT ADVANCES TO THE CHAMBAL 


Prince Muhammad Azim, as already stated, immediately 
on entering Agra sent forward a body of troops under 
Muhtashim Khan to protect the fords on the Chambal river 
forty miles south of that place. After reaching Dholpur 
Muhtashim Khan established batteries on the river bank on the 
north side of the stream and prepared to fight. He also called 
upon Jan Nisar Khan (Khwaja Mukarram) Bahadur-Shahi, the 
_faujdar of Gwaliyar, to march and join him. At this time, 
Bidar Bakht had advanced beyond Gwaliyar and was one march 
‘from the Chambal. His camp was fixed at Nurabad. 
| [Dil. 163.] 
Bidar Bakht* now resolved to cross the Chambal and attack 
Sitchtashim Khan. Zulfiqar Khan, a more experienced soldier, 


* When Bidar Bakht was encamped at Palaichah, six kos from Narwar, 
Zulfiqar Khan and his reinforcements had come up with him. [Dil. 163a] 
| Nurabad, 16 m. north of Gwaliyar and 20 m. south of the Chambal. [Indian 
| Atlas, sheet 51 N.E.] 
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was opposed to this course. The resulting quarrel between the 
Prince and his chief general is told in the most lively fashion 
in the pages of Iradat Khan. The trivial causes from which 
such disputes arise, the way in which mere suspicion is fanned 
into certainty by crafty advisers, the great man’s petulance and 
childishness, the sudden changes of temper—all is painted to 
the very life. In the end Bidar Bakht obtained his own way 
and crossed the river by the ford through unguarded passages. 
Upon this Muhtashim Khan and his troops abandoned their 
artillery and fled during the night to Agra, glad to save their 
lives. The movement having succeeded Zulfiqar Khan made his 
peace and was received again into favour. Bidar Bakht would 
have liked to push on to Agra, but formal orders were now 
received to halt at Dholpur, until Azam should arrive there in 
person, when he would distribute the commands and arrange 
the various stations to be taken by the different bodies of troops. 
We must now leave Azam Shah and turn to the movements of 
his elder brother, Muhammad Muazzam. [Kamraj 17-19, 
Iradat 20-26, Dil. 163.] 


Sec. 5.—THE ADVANCE OF MUHAMMAD MuaAzzAM To LanHor, 
DIHLI AND AGRA. 


It was at Jamrud, twelve miles west of Peshawar, that 
Muhammad Muazzam heard of his father’s death. The date 
was the 22nd March, 1707, only twenty days after the event, an 
instance of the speed with which intelligence could be carried, 
the distance from Ahmadnagar to Jamrud being about 1,400 
miles, and the average distance travelled by the messengers 
being thus seventy miles a day. It was now a race between the 
competitors for the throne. Whoever could first reach Agra or 
Dihli and obtain the wealth stored at one or both cities, would 
be almost certain to overpower his rival. In such an emergency 
the usual dilatory movements of an Indian army would be 
useless. We have seen with what haste Azam advanced from 
the Dakhin. Muhammad Muazzam was now to display equal 
if not greater activity. The distances to be traversed were from 
Ahmadnagar to Agra about 700 miles, from Jamrud to Agra 
about 715 miles. The general opinion was that all the chances 
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were in favour of Azam Shah’s arriving first and winning the 
prize. [K.K. 577, Kamwar 7.] 

During the last years of his father’s lifetime Muhammad 
Muazzam, in whom there must have been great power of dis- 
simulation, had given out that if Azam Shah claimed the throne 
he would make no attempt to contend with him but would at 
once seek a refuge in Persian territory or elsewhere. But the 
truth was that he had made secret preparations in concert with 
Munim Khan, diwan of Kabul, to assert his claims without a 
moment's delay. Munim Khan had secured the Prince's con- 
fidence and had on his recommendation been made _ naib 
subahdar of Lahor. Here he worked busily to collect the means 
of war, and for a year had been in the field with an army beyond 
the Bias and even the Satlaj, on the pretext of a rebellion by 
Inayat Khan and other [robber zamindars] of the [Jalandhar] 
Duaba and Qasba of Talwan.* Camels, oxen to drag the 
cannon, and other means of transport with boats for making 
bridges across the rivers had been silently collected in readiness 
in the country between Lahor and Peshawar. Rao Budh Singh 
Hada of Bundi and Bijai Singh Kachhwaha, who had taken 
refuge with Bahadur Shah at Kabul were conciliated, and 
through them there were enlisted a large number of Rajputs, 
who joined the standard just about the time of Alamgir’s death 
{[Khush-hal Chand, 367a]. Everything was ready, the signal only 
was awaited.: [lradat ; K. K. 573 ; Qasim 8.] 

On the 3lst March 1707, Muhammad Muazzam reached 

| Peshawar with his two youngest sons Rafi-ul-qadr and Khujista- 

Akhtar. A congratulatory letter was received from Munim 
| Khan, governor of Lahor. Orders were issued to the Prince’s 
eldest son Muizz-ud-din, subahdar of Tattha and Multan, to 
join at Lahor, with his eldest son Azz-ud-din. Other leading 


| men were also summoned. The march was resumed after one 


_ day and the Indus was crossed, by means of the boats collected 
| by Munim Khan, a bridge which usually was made in two 


* Mr. Irvine had read the word as Malun and left a query ‘Malot of Ain 


| ii. 3172’ On referring to the Persian text I adopt the reading Talwan. 
'[J. Sarkar.] 
| 
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months being put together in two days. On reaching Pul-i-Shah 
Daulah, twelve kos north of Lahor, Muhammad Muazzam cele- 
brated his accession and took the title of Bahadur Shah, by which 
name henceforth we will refer to him. Homage was paid by all 
the lords and great officials of the Panjab headed by Munim 
Khan. On the Ist Safar 1119 (3rd May, 1707) crossing the Ravi 
by a bridge Bahadur Shah entered Lahor, visiting there the tomb 
of the saint Shaikh Abul Hasan and the home of Shah Ramzi 
a holy man. Muizz-ud-din, the Prince’s eldest son, had now 
arrived from Multan and Bahadur Shah with his three sons, 
Muizz-ud-din, Rafi-ul-qadr, and Khujista-Akhtar, rested in the 
garden of Shalimar, which is situated four miles from Lahor on 
the road to Amritsar. The interval was devoted to preparing 
a new coinage, the inspection of the treasure and stores in the 
fort at Lahor, and the conferring of increased rank on the 
Princes and chief leaders. Munim Khan here received the 
new title of Khan Zaman, a set of drums, and the promise of 
being appointed Wazir. [K. K. 573-'5 ; Qasim 8; Dil. 164a.] 

Taking twenty-eight lakhs of Rupees with him, Bahadur 
Shah left Lahor on the 5th May 1707. At Sarhind the faujdar, 
Wazir Khan, contributed eight lakhs from the revenue that he 
had collected. On the way much munition of war was brought 
in to Khanazad Khan, the son of Munim, by Mirza Asadullah, 
faujdar of Sonipat. Dihli was reached on the Ist June 1707. 
Munim Khan, preceding the army and accompanied by Sayyid 
Amjad Khan (Bu Ali) then Bakhshi and Wagia-nigar of Dihli, had 
an interview with Muhammad Yar Khan, the subahdar of Dihli 
who sent back his son, Hasan Yar Khan, with the keys of the 
fort and the usual offerings in token of submission. On enter- 
ing the city shrines were visited and alms distributed. A sum of 
thirty lakhs of Rupees was taken from the treasure-house in the 
fort, and after visits to the shrine of Khwaja Qutb-ud-din and 
of Nizam-ud-din Auliya (surnamed Sultan-ul-mashaikh), on the 
3rd June the journey was resumed. On the 12th June, the day 
that Azam Shah reached Gwaliyar, Bahadur Shah arrived near 
Agra. He was met by Mukhtar Khan, the late subahdar, Jan 
Nisar Khan, faujdar of Gwaliyar, and other officials of the 
province. Bagi Khan Qul, commandant of the Agra fort, also. 
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sent a letter of submission with the keys of the fortress, stating 
that if Munim Khan would come alone he would make over 
the place to him. Accordingly Munim Khan entered by a 
narrow plank placed over the deep ditch and leading to a wicket 
gate. After a short rest, he sealed up the treasury and posted 
his own men at the gates. The Emperor's camp was pitched 
close to Bagh Dahr-Ara.* [K. K. 576-577; Kamwar 9; 
Jagjivan ; Dil. 164a ; lradat ; Yahya 1126-1 13a.] 

It is said that, in spite of Alamgir’s costly campaigns in the 
Dakhin which lasted for the last twenty-five years of his reign, 
twenty-four krors, or as some say thirteen krors gold and silver, 
coined and uncoined, collected during the four previous reigns, 
were found stored in the fort at Agra. Four krors were brought 
out and of this sum two krors were distributed at once, three 
lakhs to each of the three Princes with the Emperor, three 
lakhs to Munim Khan and his sons, one lakh to the Barha 
Sayyids, one lakh to Aghar Khan and his Mughals. On the 
same scale all those who had joined received their shares. 
Munim Khan’s titles were again increased and the divisions of 
the army were set in order. [K. K. 578.] 


BAHADUR SHAH’S LETTER TO AZAM SHAH AND THE LATTER’S REPLY. 


From Mathura, while on his way from Dihli to Agra, 
Bahadur Shah sent to Azam Shah a letter by the hand of a holy 
man Mir Abd-ul-Karim, ‘‘the patch-wearer."" He reminded his 
brother that their father had made a division of the Empire, 
allotting to him as second son the four provinces of the Dakhin. 
If this did not content him he might take Gujarat and Ajmer in 
addition. In this way they would avoid the sin of spilling the 


*It is at Poyah Ghat, close to Sultanganj (Tarikh-i-Agra, p. 31, litho- 
graphed, Husaini Press, Fathgarh.) There seem to be two Baghs at Agra 
with somewhat similar names, Bagh Dahra and Bagh Dahr-Ara. The 


former is also called Nur Manzil (same work, p. 28) and possesses a large 


i; well which is the only thing now left. It is called the ‘well of the 52 water 


bags’ (Bawan lao ki kua). The site is 3 miles south of the fort, it is now 


_ within the cantonments, and is called Khawas-pura (Mirza Vikar Ali Beg’s 


letter of 20 Feb. 1893). The name of Nur Manzil was given it with reference 


_ to the Emperor Jahangir’s name Nur-ud-din Mhd. (M. U., iii. 79.) 
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blood of God’s creatures. Some say that Bahadur Shah added 
that if this offer was not accepted, he was willing to meet his 
brother in single combat and leave it for the sword to decide. 

These proposals only served to further incense Azam Shah 
against the Banya, his favourite nickname for his elder brother. 
His answer was that a kingdom was not a thing which could be 
divided like an inheritance. His brother, although a learned 
and well-read man seemed to have forgotten the verses in Shaikh 
Sadi Shirazi’s Gulistan which every schoolboy knows, “Ten poor 
men can sleep comfortably under one blanket, while two kings 
cannot be contained within one kingdom.’’ How could two 
swords be kept in one scabbard? Further, if a division was to 
be made, it should be an equal one. Was it fair to offer him 
four provinces, while Bahadur Shah kept fourteen for himself ? 
Some assert that the only division he would accept was, as he 
said, that given in the lines 

Az farsh-i-khana ta balab-i-bam az an-i-man, 
Az bam-i-khana ta ba sariya az an-i-tu. 

““My share is from the floor to the roof of the house, yours from 
the roof up to the firmament.’ He ended by reciting in a loud 
voice with arms stretched forth and sleeves rolled up the line 
from the Shah Nama, ‘‘When to-morrow’s sun has risen there 
we will be, | and my mace, the battlefield, and Afrasyab.”” 
[Jangnama, lradat 29, K. K. 585-’7, Kamwar 10, Kamraj 24a, 
Bahadur-Shah-nama 10, Khush-hal Chand 369a, M. U. ii. 670, 
Storia do Mogor iv. 400-406.] 


SEc. 6.—THE BATTLE OF JAJAU. 


Finding hostilities could not be avoided and that Azam 
Shah was already at Gwaliyar, Bahadur Shah determined to 
advance and give battle at Dholpur, 34 miles south of Agra. 
He left Bagh Dahr-Ara on the 14th June 1707, and an advanced 
guard of about 80,000 horsemen was sent forward under the 
command of Prince Muhammad Azim, Aghar Khan, Khanazad 
Khan (son of Munim Khan) and Saf Shikan Khan, general of 
artillery. Of these troops 30,000 were raised and paid for by 
Muhammad Azim, who had brought with him a large sum of 


money from Bengal, some say as much as nine to eleven krors 
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of Rupees. This advanced force was ordered to take posses- 
sion of the fords and ferries on the Chambal, which is only 
one mile beyond and to the south of Dholpur. [K.K. 579. 
Jang. \1.] 

On his side Azam Shah, as soon as he had learnt that 
Bahadur Shah was at Agra, left the rest of his heavy baggage 
in the fort at Gwaliyar in charge of Asad Khan, the Wazir, 
Inayatullah Khan, diwan of the Khalsa and others. His sister 
Zinat-un-nissa, the ladies belonging to the family of Alamgir,. 
and the wives of many nobles were left at the same place. A. 
few members of his harem with a few jewels and some gold 
coins, continued with the army. Azam Shah crossed the 
Chambal by the Kamthra* crossing and made for Dholpur. 
A little money was paid to the troops while Bidar Bakht, the 
eldest son, was appointed to command the vanguard. With 
him were Zulfigar Khan, Khan Alam Dakhini and Munavvar 
Khan (sons of Khan Zaman Haidarabadi) Rao Dalpat Bundela,. 
Ram Singh Hada and Raja Jai Singh Kachhwaha. [Kamraj 20.] 


In support of the Van followed a body of troops under the: 
second son, Prince Wala-jah. With him were Mirza Sadr-- 
ud-din Muhammad Khan, Tarbiyat Khan, Amanullah Khan 
and Mutallib Khan, Salabat Khan (Sultan Nazar), Aqil Khan 
(Shaikh Sultan), Safawi Khan Bakhshi, Sayyid Shujat Khan,. 
Ibrahim Beg Tabrizi and Usman Khan. There were with them: 
about 25,000 horsemen. 


When Azam Shah neared Dholpur, his son Bidar Bakht 
came out two kos from camp to meet and escort him. For a. 
moment paternal love overcame his jealousy, and Azam Shah 
received his son cordially, conferring on him valuable gifts. 
Here the Bakhshis made their reports after the troops had been 
mustered. The numbers were 65,000 horsemen and 45,000 
infantry armed with matchlocks. In this enumeration were: 
included the troops serving directly under Azam Shah and his. 
sons, as well as those brought by the nobles and other leaders.. 
Upon starting all pay had been raised one-fourth-and the Prince: 


* The ford is named Kainthri, in Ind. Atlas, Sheet 50 S. E., and stands: 
6 miles due south of Dholpur. [J. Sarkar.] 
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now promised that upon the day they entered Agra another 
increase of one-fourth on the total pay would be granted. The 
whole force was divided into a vanguard, right and left wings 
and a centre commanded respectively by Bidar Bakht, Azam 
Shah himself, Wala-jah and Ali Tabar. There were not many 
large cannon or mortars, these having been left behind at 
Ahmadnagar, Aurangabad and Burhanpur or wherever they 
fell. The rest were left at Gwaliyar, as the enemy were sup- 
posed to be deficient in such artillery. There were, however, 
a number of smaller pieces known as rahkla, shutarnal (camel- 
guns) and gajnals (elephant-guns). The new head of the 
artillery, Padshah Quli Khan, with the help of Hazrat Quli Beg 
Sistani, distributed these equally to each division of the army. 
Azam Shah, in the boastful manner usual with him, had replied . 
to a demand by the artillery commander for orders that he had 
no use for cannon against a cattle breeder: nor need to draw 
his sword, a staff would suffice to break his head. He was 
also of opinion that an artillery fight was a stripling’s pastime 
and that the only real weapon was the sword. It was decided 
to march for Samugarh, ten miles s. e. of Agra, it being consi- 
dered a happy omen to select the ground on which Alamgir 
had triumphed over his brother Dara Shukoh fifty-two years 
before. [fradat 28, Kamraj 19, Jang., Khush-hal Chand 369- 
370, Dil. 162 a.] 

On the 17th June 1707 Azam Shah completed his march 
without seeing the enemy. From want of water the sufferings 
of the troops had been very great. On the way no wells or 
ponds were met with, and the only water to be got was that 
from a ravine, and it was very brackish. This is probably the 
[nullah near the Mania railway station]* marked on the map 
as flowing half way between Dholpur and Jajau. The nobles 
and great men suffered less for they had taken in their retinue 
bottles and ox-skins full of sweet water, with which they 
quenched their own thirst and that of their relations. With 
these exceptions, the men of the army toiled along with their 
tongues lolling out of their mouths from thirst, while any animal 


* The words within the brackets have been supplied by the editor. 
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or man that drank a drop of the brackish water suffered greatly. 
Many died from thirst. When we think of the heat of the 
month of June in the neighbourhood of Agra, it is easy to 
believe that in this account there is no exaggeration. [Kamraj 


Z2.| 

Owing to the intelligence which reached him of Azam 
Shah’s movements, Bahadur Shah ordered his advance-tents 
to be sent forward and pitched in a grove four miles north of 
Jajau.* Rustam Dil Khan, Mir Tuzak, was in charge, and 
Prince Muhammad Azim was not far off, protecting the new 
camp. On the [8th June 1707 Bahadur Shah, following the 
advice of his astrologers, fixed on the 20th as a fortunate day 
on which to give battle. He and his three sons set out in the 
morning from their old camp and entered a royal hunting 
preserve which was near their route intending to pass the day 


in hunting.= [K.K. 587, Jang.] 


* The movements of the rivals before the battle are thus described by 
Bhimsen, who was present in Azam’s army and was wounded in the com- 
pany of his master Dalpat Rao Bundela (Dil. 164):—‘‘On the fifteenth 
{Rabi I., Bahadur Shah from the garden of Dhara near Agra] set out to 
punish Md. Azam Shah, and leaving Jajau on his left hand set up his royal 
tents and engaged in marshalling his forces. He filled with artillery the 
uneven pass (guzar) of Jajau. Md. Azam Shah, having reached Nurabad 
on the [4th, halted for one day: under the guidance of the zamindars he 
left Jajau on his left hand and on the 17th arranging his troops marched 
out to battle.... At this time Shah Alam learnt that Azam had arrived at a 
distance of two kos from Jajau....and had plundered the imperial advance- 
tents which had been pitched close to the garden of Jajau...and that Prince 
Azim-ush-shan had hurriedly formed line of battle [to oppose him.] The 
following are the details of the incident: when the army of Azam Shah 
arrived two kos from Jajau, they sighted the tents and standards of the camp 
of Bahadur Shah; the Left Wing under Zulfiqar Kh. charged at the gallop. 
...the defender Rustam Dil Khan fled, and the men of Azam engaged in 
plunder.’ There are two serious mistakes here: (i) Shah Alam’s advance- 
tents could not have been pitched close to Jajau and four miles from that 
village at the same time, and (ii) that Emperor in marching south from Agra 
must have left Jajau on his right and not on his left. The battlefield was 
clearly 4 miles north-east of Jajau. [J. Sarkar.] 

Tt Valentyn, 276, gives Shah Alam’s numbers as 152,000 horse and 
478,000 foot, and he adds a long list of the commanders, under eighty-nine 
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The same morning Bidar Bakht was marching northwards 
from Jajau on his way to Samugarh. The soldiers owing to 
the heat and the scarcity of water were, as a native writer 
says, ‘‘melting like wax in the jungle’’. They were unable to 
bear the weight of their chain mail and steel breast-plates. 
These they placed on the powder waggons (purtal) and marched 
with nothing on but their long cotton coats. The head of the 
skirmishers (qarawal begi) had that day selected a line of 
march through thick underwood, for the reason that on the 
way would be found a large well with steps. Luckily this well 
was found. A number of the bodyguard (jalau khas) stayed 
behind to drink. But the effects of the salt water of the 
previous march were so great that their tongues still hung out 
of their mouths and they were still eager for more water. In 
this way they proceeded for fifteen or sixteen miles. [Kamraj 
23.] 

Bidar Bakht this day was mounted on a war elephant, 
his quiver at his back and his bow on his arm. His chief 
men surrounded him. Zulfigar Khan followed on the left with 
Ram Singh Hada and Rao Dalpat Bundela, two men long in 
his employ, and his trusty friend Amanullah Khan who, though 
separate, appeared as if he were part of Zulfiqgar Khan's corps. 
With the advance guard of the centre (iltimsh) marched Aziz 
Khan Afghan, while still further in advance were Khan Alam 
Dakhini and his brother Munavvar Khan. On the nght was 
Prince Wala-jah with Amanullah Khan (Abdullah Khan), 
servant of Azam Shah. The centre followed, under the direct 
command of Azam Shah, around whom were gathered Tarbiyat 
Khan, Mutallib Khan, Khudabanda Khan, Hamid-ud-din Khan 
Bahadur [>], Amir Khan, and others. In this way they drew 
near to Jajau without learning the exact position of Bahadur 
Shah or the direction of his advance. [lradat, 30.] 

Bidar Bakht continued his march till he reached a village 
below which flowed a streamlet of water and around which 


headings, but most of the names are so disguised as to be unrecognizable. 
This list shows a total of 170,000 cavalry, 195,000 infantry, 4414 cannon,. 
62 elephants, 1,500 camels and 3,000 oxen. 
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there were several wells. At this time his troops were scattered, 
out of order, and following what route they chose. It was 
proposed to rest here, Azam Shah with the main body being 
three miles behind, the position and intentions of the enemy 
unknown, the country in front waterless and the day likely to 
be very hot. Besides this the troops were scattered and 
Zulfiqar Khan had gone off so far to the left as to be out of 
sight. Where Bidar Bakht was there was sufficient water, a 
halt would give the artillery time to join, and the scattered 
troops to assemble. Moreover, should the enemy advance 
against them, he would have the advantage of retaining posses- 
sion of the water. The Prince approved of this advice and 
ordered [radat Khan to inform Azam Shah accordingly. The 
report was made and Azam Shah sent word that he would 
follow. When Iradat Khan returned to the village, he was 
surprised to discover that Bidar Bakht had left it. On coming 
up with him, the drums were beating for a victory. lradat 
Khan was unwilling to accept the good news. The Prince 
turned to a scout and said “Tell lradat Khan what you have 
seen.’ The man said that he had seen Shah Alam’s own 
elephant, riderless, making off for Agra. Still [radat Khan 
was unconvinced, but Bidar Bakht, as his only answer, said, 
“You are for ever a foreboder of evil.’’ [Iradat 31.] 

It seems that word had been brought to Prince Bidar Bakht 
that the enemy was in sight. What had been seen were the 
flags upon Bahadur Shah's advanced tents, then being erected 
under the superintendence of Rustam Dil Khan, Mir Tuzak. 
Prince Azim-ush-shan was at a little distance, ready to protect 
them from any attack. Khan Alam Dakhini and Munavvar 
Khan detached themselves from Bidar Bakht’s left wing and 
made a descent upon the imperial tents in the plundering 
fashion copied from the Mahrattas. They had only 2,000 to 
3,000 men with them, but Muhammad Azim’s men were taken 
by surprise and out of 20,000 to 30,000 horse only four hundred 
to five hundred stood fast round that Prince’s elephant. In 
the confusion Bahadur Shah’s tents were set fire to, whereupon 
_ the Jats attached to Bahadur Shah’s army and the soldiers on 
| beth sides began to plunder them. In this first attack Rustam 
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Dil Khan, Mir Tuzak to Bahadur Shah, was cut off, and making 
the best of it went and presented himself to Azam Shah and 
was allowed to ride in his retinue. [lradat, Kamwar, Dil. 164 a, 
Jang., Kamraj 24 b, K.K. 589.] 

Azim-ush-shan continued to face the enemy and held his 
ground so far as he was able, sending at the same time urgent 
messengers to his father calling for reinforcements. The 
messengers reached Bahadur Shah while he was still engaged 
in hunting, but he turned at once towards the field of battle, 
sending first Munim Khan, the Wazir, and then Prince Muizz- 
ud-din and his other sons to support Azim-ush-shan. Mean- 
while Bidar Bakht’s drums had begun beating in honour of his 
supposed victory. Zulfigar Khan and others proposed to Azam 
Shah that they should encamp where they were and postpone 
the final battle till the next day, in the hope that the other 
side's defeat in the skirmish would exercise a depressing 
influence on them. Azam Shah would listen to no such 
proposal, styling it angrily mere women’s talk. [Jang., K.K. 
589.] 

As the dust raised first by one and then by the other of 
the bodies of troops despatched by Bahadur Shah was seen 
in the distance, Iradat Khan pointed out to Bidar Bakht that 
their appearance betokened forces of at least fifty thousand 
horse in each. By the Prince’s order, Iradat Khan rode off 
to inform Azam Shah. He found that Prince some three miles 
in the rear. Pushing through the crowd, and in obedience to 
a signal alighting from his horse near the travelling throne 
(takht-i-rawan) on which Azam Shah was seated, Iradat Khan 
made his report of the enemy's near approach. With furious 
looks and rolling eyes, pulling up his sleeves, a gesture usual 
to him when angry, Azam Shah shouted: ‘‘What enemy 
comes against me!"’ He called for his war elephant, twirled 
frantically a crooked staff, and standing upright on his throne 
said tauntingly “Be not afraid! I am coming to my son.’ By 
the time that Iradat Khan reached Bidar Bakht again, the 
cannonade had begun. [Iradat 33.] 

The two advancing bodies of Bahadur Shah's troops had 
now halted within a rocket’s flight of Bidar Bakht’s line, one 
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under the command of Prince Azim-ush-shan, the other under 
that of Munim Khan, the Wazir, supported by the Princes 
Muizz-ud-din and Jahan Shah. On Bidar Bakht's side it was 
found impossible to rally all his men, many of whom had 
scattered to plunder the camp. Furthermore, his troops were 
hampered by the crowd of baggage elephants, cattle, and 
followers on both flanks and in their rear. The opponent's 
artillery played freely on them and did great execution, the 
musketry balls fell like hail, and rockets placed in a line before 
the advancing troops were repeatedly discharged with effect. 
The sun was high in the heavens and the heat excessive. After 
a time Bidar Bakht’s men became impatient and made ready 
to charge, headed by Khan Alam Dakhini and his bodyguard 
of five hundred men arrayed like bridegrooms in long red coats 
and turbans of green and gold. [Iradat 36, Dil. 164 b, Qasim 
13 a, Khush-hal 371 a.] 

As Khan Alam advanced, many men lagged behind, and 
not more than three hundred remained with him to the end 
of the charge. The chief drove his elephant sharply up along- 
side that ridden by Azim-ush-shan and three times aimed a 
blow at the Prince with his spear, but the weapon missing the 
Prince struck the thigh of Jalal Khan, an attendant seated 
behind him. The Prince was unhurt, and with an arrow hit 
his assailant full in the breast and killed him, as he was trying 
to jump into the Prince’s howda. The Prince’s bodyguard 
closed in, Jalal Khan inflicted a wound on Munavvar Khan, 
the brother of Khan Alam, and on the fall of the leader the 
rest of their men were dispersed. By their retreat the Prince 
Wala-jah was left exposed. Seeing his danger, Amanullah 
Khan hastened to that Prince’s assistance, but a rocket which 
fell on his elephant’s pad set it on fire, causing the elephant to. 
turn round and take to flight. Amanullah Khan, partly burnt, 
fell to the ground, and his troops, believing he was dead, fled 
in disorder. Thereupon Prince Wala-jah retreated for protec- 
tion to Bidar Bakht. [lradat 37, Kamwar, K. K. 591, Kamraj 25]. 

Baz Khan Afghan, a leader who had taken service with 
Azim-ush-shan, aided by Rajah Budh Singh Hada, Rajah 


Bahadur, the Prince’s maternal uncle, and Muhammad Rafi 
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Khurasani (afterwards Sarbuland Khan), now attacked Zulfigar 
Khan, but was repulsed with great loss, Baz Khan himself being 
badly wounded. In this attack however, two of Zulfigar Khan's 
most trusted commanders, Ram Singh Hada of Bundi and Dalpat 
Rao Bundela of Datiya-Orchha, were killed by cannon shot, 
Rao Dalpat being struck by a ball from a swivel-piece, which 
entered at the chin and came out at his back.* The Rajputs 
lost heart and fled, taking with them the dead bodies of their 
chieftains. For a while Zulfiqar Khan himself stood firm, but 
when assailed by the whole force of Azim-ush-shan’s division, 
he made over the command to Sayyid Muzaffar and retired to 
the rear of Azam Shah's position. There he left his elephant 
and fled on horseback to rejoin his father, Asad Khan, at 
Gwaliyar. He had received a slight wound on the lip.f His 
flight determined the defeat of the army. The author of the 
Masir-ul-umara accused him, with some justice, of having on 
this occasion sought more to serve his own interests than to 
really exert himself for the Prince whose side he had adopted. 
Danishmand Khan's remarks on Zulfigar Khan's early flight from 
the battlefield are exceedingly pungent, and. must have stung 
him to the quick.{ Another interval in the ranks was made by 
the departure of Rajah Jai Singh Kachhwaha from his place on 


* The fatal ball then passed into Bhimsen’s arm and there was arrested 
in its course. (Dil. 165a.) 

1M. U., ii. 93. As to this wound Yahya Khan (1136) says that Azam 
Shah when Zulfiqar Khan proposed to put off the final contest to the next 
day, fired at him an arrow without a head (tikkah) which hit him on the 
lip and broke a tooth. Between Dholpur and Nurabad his flight was 
hindered by the villagers who plundered his men, killing several officers of 
rank such as Muzaffar with his sons and nephews : while Kabir Afghan from 
the weight of his armour and the heat fell from his horse. Zulfigar Khan 
neither paused nor gave any heed but pursued his way to Gwaliyar. (Dil. 
1666.) 

f Bhimsen, although serving under one of Zulfiqar Khan’s own officers 
(Rao Dalpat Bundela), takes the same view. “‘If Nusrat Jang, as required 
by his apparent loyalty, had joined actively with the other leaders in the 
attack, and had even for a little while held his own in the battle, all the 
difficulties that fell upon Azam Shah ‘would never have happened.”” (Dil. 
166a.) 
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Bidar Bakht’s left. At the exact moment of the severest fight- 


ing, he put his bow into his howda, wrapped his shawl over 
his head, and made his way to Prince Muhammad Azim, by 
whom and his father Bahadur Shah he was not very graciously 
received. Others influenced by the bad example of Zulfigar 
Khan also withdrew or relaxed their efforts. [lradat 37, Dil. 
165-166, Kamraj 27, Yahya 113b6.] 

The heat was excessive, the soil sandy, and as the fight 
continued the thick dust was blown by the hot wind into the 
faces of Azam Shah’s soldiers. Several writers attribute to this 
wind a disastrous effect on the battle, and even assert that it 
was strong enough to divert the arrows shot from Azam Shah's 
side.* The leaders on that side were dismounted and awaited 
the enemy’s charge, resolved to sell their lives dearly. On the 
other side the Barha Sayyids, led by Hasan Ali Khan (after- 
wards Abdullah Khan) with his brothers, Husain Ali Khan and 
Nur-ud-din Ali Khan, advanced to the attack on foot,f as was 
their custom in the crisis of a battle. Hasan Ali Khan and 
Husain Ali Khan were both wounded and were left on the field ; 
Nur-ud-din Ali Khan was killed. Other casualties on Bahadur 
Shah’s side were Mirza Namdar (grandson of Padshah Quli 
Khan Lakhnavi). Sayyid Husain Khan and Sayyid Abu Said 
Khan. Inayat Khan, grandson of Sadullah Khan Shahjahani, 
received severe wounds, of which he subsequently died. Of 
Azam Shah's supporters Amanullah Khan was killed. Tarbiyat 
Khan soon after lost his life by a musket ball, while Matlab 
Khan and Khudabanda Khan fell down fainting from loss of 
blood. Muhammad Bakir, Mir Atash to Bidar Bakht, 
Muhammad Ishaq, Ibrahim Khan, Ahmad Khan, Darya Khan, 


* Yahya Khan (113b) improves even on this. Not only did the wind 
send back arrows but also bullets, and with such force that they killed men 
on the side from which they were sent | 

} Utara or dismounting. On quitting their horses the men tied the 
skirts of their tunics together. Persians in India ridiculed the practice, 
attributing its origin to the bad horsemanship of the Indians; the Hindus- 
tanis themselves boasted of it as a proof of exceptional courage. Memoirs 
of Delhi and Faizabad (i.e., Tarikh-i-Farrah Bakhsh of Mhd. Faiz Bakhsh) 
by W. Hoey., Vol. |., Appendix, p. 7, and J. Shakespear, H. Dict. 30. 
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Sayyid Abdullah, Safawi Khan, all lost their lives. Bidar Bakht 
had already been struck by several arrows, and a flesh wound 
had been received by his young son, Bidar Dil, who was seated 
on his father’s elephant. The boy had just been made over: 
to a trusty eunuch to be carried to the women’s elephants, when: 
a ball from a swivel-gun (jazair) struck his father Bidar Bakht,. 
and killed him. [Iradat 38, Dil. 1656, Kamraj 28, Qasim 14-15, 
Khush-hal 371b.] 

Prince Wala-jah had arrived a little time before to reinforce: 
his brother, Bidar Bakht, and the vanguard. Many leaders on 
that side perished in the struggles Among them were Zafar 
Ali Khan, Ismail Khan (son of Aqil Khan), Shaikh Habibullah: 
(Dilawar Khan), Ibrahim Beg Babar, Hazrat Quli Sistani, 
Salabat Khan (Sultan Nazar), Agil Khan (Shaikh Sultan), 
Sherani Khan (Bahadur Sherani) and Yusuf Muhammad Beg 
(Abdullah Beg). lt was now only three hours to sunset, but 
Prince Wala-jah, in spite of his wounds, fought on. At length 
he fainted from loss of blood, his elephant was driven off to the 
rear, and he was taken to his father, Azam Shah. [Kamraj 30,. 
Dil. 165-166.] 

The main body under Azam Shah in person now took up: 
the contest. Soon an arrow struck Prince Ali Tabar on the arm, 
he being with his father, Azam Shah, in one howda ; and at 
this time Sher Afkan Khan, (Mir Muhammad Husain), head of 
the artillery, was slain. Tari Khan (M. Usman) Janbaz Khan 
(M. Amin Mandal), Shujat Khan (Sayyid Abdul Muhammad), 
Shah Nawaz Kh. (Safawi Khan), the third Bakhshi, Mast Ali 
Khan, Mir Niyaz, and others also perished. Many men of note 
were wounded. Azam Shah, in spite of the death of his eldest 
son and of so many leaders, urged on his elephant, amidst a rain 
of arrows and balls, into the thick of the fight. It is said (Qasim, 
13) that one after another four drivers were shot down, as they 


directed his elephant onwards.* Azam Shah himself was struck 


* Another story (Yahya Khan, 113b) is:—When the elephant driver was 
told to drive on he remarked ‘“This elephant habitually travels 100 kos with 
ease."” Azam Shah’s wrath was aroused at this suggestion of flight. He hit 
the man with the weapon he happened to have in his hand, knocked him off 
the elephant, and drove it himself. 
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several times by arrows, but he paid no heed to the wounds. 
At length a musket ball struck him on the forehead and killed 
him. The shot is believed to have been from the hand of Isa 
Khan Main, a zamindar from the Lakhi Jangal of subah Lahor, 
then serving with the troops of Prince Muizz-ud-din. It was 
then about one and a half hours before nightfall. The flying 
troops made off towards Gwaliyar, and so many lost their lives 
on the way at the hands of Jat plunderers and the Rohelas of 
Dholpur, that the ravines leading to the Chambal were 
encumbered with decaying bodies. [Kamraj 30, Kamwar, 
Khush-hal 3726.| 

Spies brought word at once to Bahadur Shah that his rival 
was dead. Men were despatched to bring in the corpses, but 
Azam Shah's bodyguard attempted to retain possession of them. 
A fight was carried on around the elephants. Wala-jah was 
thereby roused from his swoon and attempted to renew the 
fight ; but he soon fainted again and then expired. Kokaltash 
Khan (Mir Hidayatullah Koka) continued to defend the bodies 
till he lost his own life. When night came on, the two to three 
hundred men then left round the three elephants dispersed, and 
Rustam Dil Khan, who as already related had been made a 
prisoner early in the day, mounting Azam Shah’s elephant, cut 
off the dead Prince’s head and made his way with it to Bahadur 
Shah, thinking it would be an acceptable offering.* [Kamraj 31, 
lradat 39, Dil. 1666, Khush-hal 373a.] 

Instead of the expected reward, Rustam Dil Khan, on laying 
Azam Shah’s head before his master, received nothing but 
reproaches from the compassionate Bahadur Shah. Two 
elephants followed, bearing the dead bodies of Azam Shah 
and Bidar Bakht. In the howda of the first-named was found 
his young son, Ali Tabar, lying unconscious, in a state more 
dead than alive, partly from the wound he had received and 
partly from fright. Bahadur Shah received the boy very kindly, 
embraced him, and wept for the dead. Azam Shah’s women 


* Kamraj’s Azam-ul-harb. The elephant bearing Wala-jah’s body, 
| having no driver, escaped and made for the bank of the Jamuna under 


the fort of Agra, and there it was captured the next morning. 


3 
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and Bidar Bakht’s sons, Bidar Dil and Said Bakht, and other 
children, were brought in by the exertions of Munim Khan, and 
these all received assurances of favour and protection. [Iradat 
39, Kamraj 31-32.] 

Throughout the day indescribable suffering had been caused 
to Azam Shah's troops by the want of water, many horses and 
elephants expired, and, as one of the officers present states, 
12,000 horsemen were left dead upon the field. Bahadur Shah 
caused proclamation to be made that the soldiers of the losing 
side should not be harmed. Sadr-ud-din Muhammad Khan 
Safawi now went to the conqueror and made his submission. 
The bodies of the brothers, Khan Zaman and Khan Alam 
Dakhini, were sent to Gwaliyar for burial. Ram Singh Hada’s 
corpse was removed for cremation to Nurabad, while that of 
Rao Dalpat Bundela was committed to the flames by his son 
Bharati Chand at the village of Dhami, seven miles from Agra. 
Bharati Chand with Bhimsen then retired to his home at Orchha. 
[Dil. 167a.] [The bodies of the three dead Princes were placed 
in biers and after a few days despatched for burial in the 
mausoleum of Humayun at Dihli.] 

The loss on both sides in this battle is said to have amounted 
to ten thousand men. At midnight the two Barha Sayyids, 
Hasan Ali Khan and Husain Ali Khan, were found lying 
wounded and insensible among the slain. They were removed 
to a place of safety and attended to. Orders were given to 
collect the dead bodies and they were buried under great 
mounds known as ‘Martyrs’ storehouses.. Bahadur Shah 
passed the night in a shamiana erected on the field of battle, 
and the next morning he returned in state to Bagh Dahr-Ara. 
[Khush-hal 373, lradat 39.] 

It may be fairly said, in summing up this part of our story, 
that Azam Shah brought on his own defeat by his overhaste 
and excessive rashness. Having failed to reach Agra in time 
to occupy that city before his rival, his chance of success was 
reduced enormously. He had little or no money, in comparison 
at least with the large resources thrown open to Bahadur Shah ; 
he had left much of his equipage behind him in the Dakhin ; 
and his army was largely composed of fresh and untrained 
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troops ; while many of his chief men, such as Zulfiqar Khan 
and Rajah Jai Singh Kachhwaha seem to have been only 
half-hearted in their support of his cause. Still, in eastern war- 
fare a bold attack presumably succeeds, and many a field has 
been won in India more by boldness than by good general- 
ship. But the fates were not propitious to Azam Shah, and 
as usual in Indian battles, the death of the leader decided the 
day. Nor can Azam Shah's failure to attain Empire be regret- 
ted by the impartial enquirer. He might have been a more 
vigorous ruler than his brother, Bahadur Shah, but his over- 
weening conceit, violent temper, and easily excited jealousy 
of his son, would in the end have been far more disastrous to 
the Mughal dynasty in India than even the weak profuseness 
of his successful rival. 

Azam Shah having been born on the 12th Shaban 1063 H., 
as already stated, had attained at his death the age of 55 (lunar) 
years 7 months and 6 days, his nominal reign, counting from 
the 28 Zul Qada 1118 up to the 18th Rabi, |. 1119, having lasted 
three months and ten days. He had seven sons; the names 
of these and of their children are shown in the subjoined table. 


cael Shah 


| | | 
(1) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
Bidar Bakht Jawan Bakht Sikandar Shan Wala-jah Zi-jah WalaShan Ali Tabar 


© 


(2) (3) 4 
| ‘Siruz Bakht Bidar Dil Said Bakht Hayat- Bakht- Bakht- 
indar ullah Afzun un- 
Dil Banu nisga 
Begam Begam 


A daughter Giti Ara Begam was married on the 27th Shaban 


1121 H. to Azim-ush-shan, second son of Bahadur Shah. And 


on the 24th Ramzan of the same year a daughter of Bidar 
Bakht was married to Azz-ud-din, son of Bahadur Shah's eldest 


| son Muizz-ud-din Jahandar Shah. 


: 


Sec. 7.—BAHADUR SHAH'S STAY AT AGRA AND APPOINTMENTS 
TO THE PRINCIPAL OFFICES. 


As soon as he had returned to Bagh Dahr-Ara near Agra, 
Bahadur Shah held public audience and received congratula- 
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tions upon the previous day's victory. Numerous promotions 
and appointments were made. The four Princes received new 
titles, Muizz-ud-din was created Jahandar Shah Bahadur and 
given the governorship of Tattha and Multan; Muhammad 
Azim became Azim-ush-shan Bahadur and received the pro- 
vinces of Bengal and Azimabad (Patna) ; Rafi-ul-gadr became 
Rafi-ush-shan Bahadur with charge of the province of Kabul, 
and the fourth son, Khujista-Akhtar, was now made Jahan 
Shah Bahadur with rule over the province of Malwa. Their 
rank (mansab) was raised to 30,000 zat, 20,000 horsemen ; 
large sums were disbursed to them from the accumulations in 
Agra fort, and they were directed to name deputies to take 
charge of their respective Governments. 

Munim Khan, in spite of a wound from a musket ball, had 
kept the battlefield, and throughout the day displayed the 
greatest activity. When the victory was won he was so 
exhausted that he was obliged to be carried on a cloth and 
laid before his master. Bahadur Shah took him into his arms 
and embraced him saying, “All I have won is due to your 
exertions’. Naim Khan, the minister's son, had also been 
wounded. As the minister's wounds were so severe as to 
prevent his presenting himself at the audience, the Emperor 
in person visited his quarters to enquire as to his condition. 
His title of Khan Zaman was converted into that of Khan 
Khanan Bahadur Zafar Jang, and his rank raised from 1,500 to 
7,000 (7,000 horse), with a grant of two krors of dams in cash 
and goods. His eldest son Muhammad Naim (Khanazad 
Khan) became Mahabat Khan Bahadur; his younger son, 
Mukarram Khan, was made Khan Zaman. [Iradat, Qasim 14, 
K.K. 598, Kamraj 34 a, Dil. 167 a.] 

The policy of Bahadur Shah was throughout his reign one 
of conciliation. It is difficult to decide how far he was 
influenced in this conduct by his chief minister Munim Khan. 
But from the first this spirit was shown. It was laid down that 
to have joined Azam Shah was not in itself to be treated as 
an offence. The Emperor met any remonstrances by saying 
that if his own sons had been present in the Dakhin, they would 
have been forced, in order to save themselves, into adopting 
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their uncle’s cause. (K.K. 600.) All who chose to present 
themselves were readmitted into the imperial service. In pur- 
suance of this policy, letters were sent to Gwaliyar addressed 
to Asad Khan, Alamgir’s Wazir, and his son, Zulfigar Khan, 
directing them to bring in to Agra the Emperor's sister, Zinat- 
un-nissa Begam and the other members of Alamgir and Azam 
Shah's family left behind at that place, together with all the 
baggage and establishments. Similarly, offers of immunity 
and invitations to Court were sent to Ghazi-ud-din Khan 
Bahadur Firuz Jang, his son, Chin Qilich Khan, the subahdar 
of Aurangabad, and his cousin, Muhammad Amin Khan Chin 
Bahadur Sadar-us-sadur in the late reign. [Kamwar 14.] 
Early in Rabi II. 1119 (July 1707), Asad Khan, the late 
Emperor’s Wazir, and his son Zulfiqar Khan arrived in Agra, 
escorting the Emperor's sister, Zinat-un-nissa. Many of the 
leading men, who had marched from the Dakhin in the train 
of Azam Shah, came in with them. Asad Khan and Zulfigar 
Khan presented themselves with their hands bound ; the bonds 
of the first were untied by Bahadur Shah himself, those of the 
second by Jahandar Shah, his eldest son. Asad Khan was 
offered the position of Wakil-i-mutlaq, that is, Vice Emperor, 
an office superior to that of Wazir, which had been held in the 
reign of Shah Jahan by Asaf Khan that Emperor’s father-in- 
law. The office of Wazir had been already promised at Lahor 
to Munim Khan. With this arrangement Asad Khan was, in 
his heart, far from pleased, he would have liked to exercise, 
as before, the full powers of minister. This reluctance was 
learnt by Bahadur Shah through the Princes, his sons, and he 
hesitated to give final orders. Perhaps, as some say, this 
tenderness for Asad Khan arose out of deference to the wish 
expressed in Alamgir’s will that he should be retained as Wazir. 
In consultation with his youngest and then favourite son Jahan 
Shah, he sent the Prince’s chamberlain, Lutfullah Khan Sadiq, 
to conciliate Asad Khan. The latter was induced to consent, 
but abated little of his pretensions. In his written petition he 
asked first to be made Wazir. If not, then let whatever the 
Emperor liked be done. “What can a slave claim? His 
master’s orders are right.’’ But he sent a separate list of the 
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powers exercised by and the dignities conferred on the late 
Yamin-ud-daulah Asaf Khan, and these he asked for himself. 
They were as follows: Asaf Khan used to attend the evening 
audience for the purpose of laying all business before His 
Majesty, then next day he went to his own office. There the 
two chief officials attended ; one, Afzal Khan, sat behind him, 
the other, Sadiq Khan, owing to his relationship, was allowed 
to sit on the nght at a distance of two yards from his cushion. 
On the left at a distance of four yards sat the Tan Bakhshi. 
Sadig Khan brought before Yamin-ud-daulah i.e., Asaf Khan, 
all appointments and removals of subahdars, faujdars and 
diwans. Afzal Khan brought forward the office reports about 
resumption or exchange of land assignments (jagir). Yamin- 
ud-daulah signed the orders and went home. Then Sadiq 
Khan used to proceed to the Emperor's audience-hall and 
report what had been done. It was not till this report was 
made that His Majesty sanctioned the promotions, appoint- 
ments and grants. In addition the Wakil-i-mutlagq kept the 
seal, received a copy of the reports from the provinces and 
of every paper filed by the chief diwan, his seal and signature 
were attached to all warrants of appointment, the Court reporter 
appeared before him daily with all new intelligence. Asad 
Khan also claimed the rank of 9,000 (9,000 horsemen), the 
togh (yak’s tail) and tuman, the governorship of Lahor, the 
night to sit in the audience-hall, permission to beat his drums 
next after those of the royal Princes, and when the Court was 
moving about to come in his litter as far as the enclosure (jali), 
and when it was stationary to come into the courtyard of the 
public and private audience-halls, or if the audience had 
begun, then as far as the doorway. [Kamwar 14, Tarikh-i- 
Muzaffari, Qasim 17.] 

In reply Bahadur Shah explained that the special services 
performed by Munim Khan justified his appointment as Wazir. 
That office could not be justly given to any one else. Asad 
Khan would be named as Wakil-i-mutlaq with the rank of 
8,000 (8,000 horsemen, Duaspah), the duties in case of absence 
to be performed by Zulfiqar Khan as his father’s deputy. AIll 
the other demands were agreed to, and it was pointed out 
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that Yamin-ud-daulah’s higher rank was due to his relation- 
ship to the then sovereign and the special services rendered 
in the contest for the throne. Asad Khan’s titles were in- 
creased to Nizam-ul-mulk, Asaf-ud-daulah, while his son was:. 
raised to 7,000 (7,000 horse), with the titles of Samsam-ud- 
daulah Amir-ul-umara Bahadur Nusrat Jang, his old office of 
First Bakhshi being confirmed to him. [Kamwar 15.] 

The division of authority in this way between a former 
Wazir and a new minister was not likely to endure. Munim. 
Khan soon objected to the formalities which made him 
nominally, if not really, the subordinate of Asad Khan. The: 
rules required that, when Asad Khan held his audience as 
Wakil, the chief minister, Munim Khan, should appear before: 
him and after making obeisance stand while the official docu-: 
ments were signed. This was considered by Munim Khan to. 
be an indignity. The pretext was therefore found that Asad. 
Khan, having arrived at a great age, should now retire to Dihli 
and rest from the fatigues undergone in the constant cam- 
paigns and marchings of the preceding reign. His son, Zulfiqar 
Khan, remained at Court as his deputy with charge of the 
Wakil’s seal to the end of the reign ; this seal was impressed 
after that of the Wazir upon all written orders and warrants. 
of appointment in the military and civil departments, but in 
no way had Asad Khan any longer the least influence in the: 
affairs of the realm. [K.K. 601.] 

When Asad Khan, having been also made in addition to: 
his other offices subahdar of Dihli, took his departure for that 
city (Ist Sept. 1707), he received charge of the Emperor's sister, 
Zinat-un-nissa Begam, and the women and children of the late- 
Azam Shah's household. Zinat-un-nissa had arrived from 
Gwaliyar towards the end of Rabi II. 1119 (July 1707), and on. 
the excuse of her mourning for Azam Shah, had declined to- 
send any congratulations to the victor. In spite of his vexation 
at this slight, Bahadur Shah doubled his sister’s allowances and 
created her Padshah Begam. Suitable allowances were fixed 
for all those who had been dependent on Azam Shah. [K.K.. 
600, Kamwar 17.] 


In the end the principal offices in the State came to be: 
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thus distributed: As already stated the high office of Wakil-i- 
mutlag was held by Asad Khan, Alamgir’s Wazir; Munim 
Khan Khan Khanan was Wazir or Prime Minister; Zulfigar 
Khan Nusrat Jang, son of Asad Khan, first Bakhshi; Mirza 
Shah Nawaz Khan Safawi, second Bakhshi as before ; Mahabat 
Khan, son of Munim Khan, third Bakhshi; Inayatullah Khan 
Kashmiri diwan of the Khalsa and Tan ; Mukhtar Khan Khan 
Alam Bahadur-Shahi was Khan-saman or Grand Chamberlain. 
Hamid-ud-din Khan Alamgir-Shahi, and Rustam Dil Khan, were 
the first and second Masters of the Ceremonies (Mir Tuzak). 
{[Kamraj 35 a & b, Dil. 167, T. Mdi.] 

On the 10 Shaban 1119 (5th Nov.), the Mughal leaders Chin 
Qilich Khan Bahadur, Muhammad Amin Khan Chin Bahadur 
and the latter's son, Qamr-ud-din Khan, with many others 
arrived at the Court in Agra from Aurangabad, in response to 
the letters sent to them after the victory over Azam Shah. 
They were presented through Munim Khan. This minister had 
no reason to love Muhammad Amin Khan Chin, fer it was on 
that chief's report complaining of neglect to reinforce him at 
the siege of Khelna (1702) in the Dakhin, that five years before 
this time Munim Khan had fallen into disgrace and received 
the great affront of a reduction in his rank. This reason 
accounts in part, no doubt, for the fact that in Bahadur Shah's 
reign Muhammad Amin Khan and the other Turani soldiers 
of fortune were kept comparatively in the background. Their 
presence, too, in the Dakhin, where they had so long served 
and had so many friends, would have been in itself dangerous, 
while Zulfigar Khan’s own projects in that direction required 
that the field should be cleared of any powerful rivals.* For 
one or other of these reasons, Ghazi-ud-din Khan Firuz Jang, 
the blind subahdar, was transferred from the Dakhin to 
Ahmadabad ; his son, Chin Qilich Khan, (newly created Khan 
Dauran Bahadur, 7,000 zat, 7,000 horse) was posted as subahdar 


* Ghazi-ud-din Khan also seems to have been the man who poisoned 
Alamgir’s mind against his son Mhd. Muazzam (Shah Alam) and caused 
the latter's disgrace and imprisonment, a fact which can never have been 
overlooked or forgotten. (Yahya Khan.) 
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of Oudh and faujdar of Gorakhpur ; and his nephew, Muham- 
mad Amin Khan Chin Bahadur, was made faujdar of Murad- 
abad in the subah of Dihli. [Kamwar 21, M.A. 464.] 


The rainy season was passed by the Emperor in his camp 
at Bagh Dahr-Ara near Agra, where he was occupied in making 
the numerous appointments usual when a new sovereign ascends 
the throne. In this interval it was found that the affairs of 
Rajputana called most urgently for the Emperor's presence in 
person, and it was resolved to march by way of Amber and 
Ajmer to Jodhpur.* A start was made on the 12th November 
1707. [Kamwar 19.] 


Sec. 8.—THE RAJPUT COUNTRY AND ITS CHIEF STATES. 


Rajputana is the extensive country lying between Sind on 
the west and the Chambal river on the east, and stretching 
from the Bharatpur and Dholpur States on the north to the 
Narmada on the south. It is about 130,000 square miles in 
area and divided by the Aravalli range into two parts, the 
western, a dry sandy plain, the eastern, a higher and more 
fertile country, much of it open and cultivated. Into this region 
the great Hindu military and ruling caste of the Rajputs had 
retired, in the twelfth century driven out by the Muhammadan 
invasion from Northern India and from the open valley of the 
Ganges and Jamuna. There are now fifteen Rajput States 
within the above boundaries, but some of them are modern 
and others are mere offshoots from the greater families. Long 
before the period with which we are dealing the Rajahs ruling 
the smaller principalities, such as Bundi, Kotah, Partabgarh, 
had accepted service in the Mughal army. As we have just 
seen most of them had representatives on one, if not on both 
sides, in the battle at Jajau, and after that battle they trans- 


* Bhimsen asserts that on Munim Khan’s advice Bahadur Shah had 
formed the deliberate plan of conquering the Rajput States in order to 
find more lands to grant as jagirs to his nobles, his undue liberality having 
already exhausted all that were available. As a pretext for the Emperor's 
advance, he gave out that he meant to visit the shrine at Ajmer of Muin- 


ud-din Chishti. (Dil. 169b.) 
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ferred themselves and their troops without hesitation to the 
side of the victor. With the three leading houses, the Sisodias 
of Mewar (or Udaipur), the Rathors of Marwar (or Jodhpur), 
and the Kachhwahas of Amber, the case was somewhat 
different. 

The early Muhammadan kings had made little or no 
impression on the country held by the Rajputs, and for the 
most part they were left to themselves. But Babar in 1527 
inflicted a crushing defeat at Fathpur Sikri on Rana Sanga 
Sisodia of Mewar. Akbar carried still farther the process of 
conquest, obtained wives from some of the houses, and took 
many of the chiefs into his military service. Still the country 
was only indirectly governed by the Muhammadans; and 
although in the Ain-i-Akbari, that great record of Akbar’s 
administration, the whole of it is included in some province 
or other of the Empire, and its Rajahs are always spoken of 
under the colourless name of ‘zamindars’, the Mughals held 
it by little more than a military occupation. No doubt, the 
Mughal Emperors claimed the right of confirming succession 
to a Raj, exacted homage and offerings on such occasions, 
formally conferring at the same time the title of Rajah and 
a rank or mansab in their army, with insignia of various sorts. 
Such investiture was according to eastern habit preceded by 
gifts (peshkash) to the suzerain. But the only tribute exacted. 
seems to have been service in the Mughal armies, and the 
only hold on the country the garrisons in certain towns or forti- 
fied places. The centre of the Muhammadan authority was 
Ajmer, around which they possessed some of the lands. Here 
the subahdar or governor of the province of Ajmer lived ; 
while faujdars (military magistrates) and qiladars or fort com- 
mandants were posted at important places, such as Bairath, 
Sambhar, and Biana and in forts such as Ranthambhor and 
elsewhere. In the subah of Ajmer were included all the Rajput 
States (those of the Bundela clan excepted). 

The principal State, from the antiquity and pre-eminence 
of the Sisodia house which ruled over it, was Mewar in the 
south-east of the region, with its capital at Udaipur. The old 
capital Chitor had been stormed and taken by Akbar ; but the 
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Sisodias had ever held themselves as far aloof as possible 
from contact with the Muhammadans, and had succeeded in 
preserving themselves from the disgrace (as they considered it) 
of giving any daughter of their house in marriage to the Mughal 
Emperors. The Rajahs of Mewar never served in person* in 
the Muhammadan armies as was done by the other Rajput 
rulers, even the greatest, those of Jodhpur and Amber. In 
1707 at the death of Alamgir, Rana Amar Singh, second of 
that name, was sitting on the gaddi (pillow of state) at Udai- 
pur, and had then occupied it for eight years. (Tod, i. 394.) 
The smaller States need not be mentioned at this point, as 
their Rajahs exercised no important influence on the destinies 
of the Empire. It remains to say a few words about the then 
position of Amber and Jodhpur. 


The Kachhwaha State of Amber was comparatively 
obscure and unimportant when the Mughal period began. 
It was the first to succumb to the Mughal advance, its Rajahs 
gave their daughters to the Emperors, and entering their service 
rose to high employ in the Muhammadan State. Rajah Jai 
Singh, first of that name, known best by his title of Mirza 
Rajah, played a conspicuous part in the reign of Shah Jahan 
between the years 1644 and 1658. In this way the State of 
Amber, although not larger or wealthier than some of the other 
secondary States, grew to be considered on an equality with 
the two largest and most important States of Mewar and 
Marwar. At the beginning of the |I8th century these three 
States were politically speaking of equal importance. The 
immediate successors of the Mirza Rajah had not been men 
of the same note, and since 1699 the chieftainship had been 
held by his grandson Jai Singh, now in 1707 a young man of 


* This was a concession granted only to the ruler of Mewar, who was: 
exempted from attendance at the imperial Court and service in the imperial 
army in person like the other vassal Princes, and permitted to do these 
services by deputy, usually a younger brother or son, or oftener a paid 
agent. The Sisodia contingent in the Mughal army was very small, unlike 
the followers of the Jodhpur and Amber chiefs. [J. 5.] 
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about twenty-one years of age.* As we have seen, Jai Singh 
had espoused the wrong side, that of the defeated Azam Shah ; 
and he suffered from a rival claimant in the person of his 
younger brother Bijai Singh, who with greater prudence or 
better luck had joined the army of Bahadur Shah before the 
decisive battle, having previously lived for some time in the 
Kabul province under the protection of Prince Shah Alam. 


The headship of the Rathors of Jodhpur was held at this 
time by Ajit Singh,t posthumous son of Maharajah Jaswant 
Singh, and now about twenty-seven or twenty-eight years of 
age. His early history is surrounded by romance. Jaswant 
Singh, in the war between the sons of Shah Jahan, had sided 
with Dara Shukoh. Although he was pardoned by Alamgir 
he was never fully restored to favour. He was sent to serve 
in the Dakhin, then in Kabul, then again in the Dakhin. 
Finally he was sent to be commander (thanadar) at Jamrud 
in the province of Kabul, where he died on the 6th Zul Qada 
1089 H. (18th Dec. 1678). Kumar Pirthi Singh his son had pre- 
deceased him (and also two other sons who had accompanied 
him to Kabul), but he left two widows. At Lahor on their 
journey home the widows were delivered each of a posthumous 
son. Alamgir ordered that the ladies with the infants and the 
deceased Maharajah’s dependents should be brought to him 
at Dihli. When they arrived they encamped near Barahpullah. 
One of the children had died, but Alamgir tried to obtain 
possession of the other by force. The faithful Rathor clans- 
men in the late Maharajah’s service, the celebrated Durgadas 
Rathor at their head, defended their infant chieftain. When 
at length, overcome by numbers, they were forced to succumb, 
they left behind an infant and some women dressed in the 
Ranis’ clothes that they had substituted, and escaped with the 
real heir, Ajit Singh, to their own deserts, where they assembled 
their fighting men for retaliation. Alamgir affected to believe 


“He died in 1743, aged 57. [T-i-M.] 
+ The history of the birth and infancy of Ajit Singh is given in full 
detail and with references to all the authorities, in Sarkar’s History of 


Aurangzib, iii. ch. 36. [J.S.] 
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that the boy of whom he had obtained possession was the 
veritable Ajit Singh. The child was made a Muhammadan, 
and receiving the name of Muhammadi Raj was made over 
to the imperial harem. On the other hand, the boy who had 
been rescued and carried off by the Rathors was declared a 
mere pretender set up by the clansmen as a pretext for opposing 
the impenal arms, nor would Alamgir believe the contrary till 
the Rana of Chitor agreed to give a Sisodia princess in marnage 
to Ajit Singh. Alamgir was forced to march early in Zul Hijja 
in person to suppress the Rathor rising, and reaching Ajmer 
sent on his fourth son Muhammad Akbar to conduct the cam- 
paign. The Rajputs fled with the child into the hills. Finally 
Durgadas induced Muhammad Akbar to come forward as a 
claimant to the imperial throne on a promise of support from 
all the Rathors and other Rajputs. The combination was dis- 
solved by a stratagem. Muhammad Akbar fled to the Dakhin 
and found refuge with the Mahrattas while Jodhpur was 
occupied and an impenial faujdar placed in charge. For the 
remaining years of Alamgir’s reign Ajit Singh lived in hiding, 
principally at Jalor, a place to the south of his own territory. 
The rest of Alamgir’s reign passed in continual forays and 
incursions by the Rathors which the Muhammadans could never 
thoroughly suppress. From the time of Jaswant Singh's death 
and Alamgir’s treacherous attempt to seize his son, dates the 
alienation of the Rajput clans, whose loyalty had been so 
wisely and prudently fostered for many years by the tolerant 
measures of Akbar and his two successors Jahangir and Shah 
Jahan. As soon as Alamgir, their oppressor, had expired, Ajit 
Singh collected his men, issued from his retreat and ejected 
the Muhammadans from Jodhpur and neglected to send an 
embassy to the new sovereign. (Dil. 170.) It was with this 
state of things that Bahadur Shah had now to deal. 


Sec. 9.—BAHADUR SHAH INVADES RAJPUTANA. 


Rana Amar Singh of Udaipur averted the threatened blow 
by sending Bakht Singh his brother to Agra with a letter of 
congratulation, one hundred gold coins, one thousand Rupees, 
two horses with gold mounted trappings, an elephant, nine 
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swords, and other productions of his country. Bakht Singh was 
presented to the Emperor by Prince Jahandar Shah a few days 
before the commencement of the march from Bagh Dahr-Ara. 
On the 15th Shaban 1119 (10th Nov. 1707) the advance-tents 
were sent on and the camp was pitched on the banks 
of a large tank or artificial lake. On the 17th Shaban 
the first march was made, gifts being distributed according to 
the advice of the astrologers attached to the Court. On the 
26th Shaban a visit was paid in passing to the shrine of 
Shaikh Salim Chishti at Fathpur Sikri. For the greater 
part of the month of Ramzan (25 Nov.—24 Dec.) a halt 
was made at Bhasawar* both on account of the annual fast 
and by reason of Prince Jahan Shah’s illness. In this interval 
Mihrab Khan, faujdar of Jodhpur, was sent off to take posses- 
sion of that city. (Bahadur-Shah-nama, 44; Dil. 169 b, 170 a; 
Kamraj, 37 a.) 

The advance was resumed on the 28th December 1707. 
As they drew near to Amber, the capital of the Kachhwahas, 
Bahadur Shah directed that as there was a dispute for the 
throne between the two brothers, Jai Singh and Bijai Singh, 
the State should be annexed to the Empire, that the name of 
the town should be altered to Islamabad, and that a new 
faujdar should be sent there in the person of Sayyid Ahmad 
Said Khan Barha. By the route taken Hindaun Biana lay on 
their left, and passing Todah belonging to Jagannath Kachh- 
waha, they went through Deosa, in the Dhudhar country, Kher- 
wali and Bairath. It was a desolate land, the few inhabitants 
had fled before the army, and sweet, water was hardly attain- 
able, what there was being brought from great distances. The 
army reached Amber about the 20th January 1708, and on a 
Friday the Emperor went in state to pray at a mosque situated 
in that town. Rajah Jai Singh had deserted Azam Shah before 
the close of the battle at Jajau, and apparently had been now 
some time in the imperial camp at Agra and on the march. 
The officials now proceeded to confiscate his goods, but they 


* Bhoosawar (Ind. At. 50), 58 m. west of Agra, 74 m. east of Jaipur, 
and 12 m. south of the railway. [J.S.] 
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‘were given back to him. The country of Amber, however, 
was made over to Bijai Singh, Jai Singh’s younger brother, who 
on the 10th Safar 1120 (30th April, 1708) received the title of 
Mirza Rajah. Jewels worth |,00,000 Rupees were given to him 
with the order to make them over to his mother. (Bahadur- 


Shah-nama, 62—64.) 


After a stay of three days in Amber, the palaces and 
houses of which had been deserted by their inhabitants, 
Bahadur Shah continued his march towards Jodhpur, passing 
Sanganer and Kishangarh.* He was still on his way to Ajmer 
when two important reports were received. First, it was noti- 
fied that on hearing of the Emperor's drawing near to Ajmer, 
Rana Amar Singh had fled in fright from Udaipur sending his 
family and property to a hiding place in the hills. The second 
report came from the Dakhin, and it had reference to Muham- 
mad Kam Bakhsh. He had issued coinage and caused the 
khutba to be read in his own name. This was, of course, 
a declaration of independence, and in spite of Bahadur Shah's 
love of peace, this was apparently a claim that he felt bound 
to resist. From this time he resolved as soon as he had dealt 


with Jodhpur to march into the Dakhin to suppress Kam 
Bakhsh. 


When he had reached the neighbourhood of Ajmer, 
Bahadur Shah announced that he intended to march to Jodh- 
pur. On hearing this, Mukand Singh and Bakht Singh, the 
representatives of Ajit Singh then in attendance on the 
Emperor, offered to bring in the Rajah to make his submission. 
At this time it was learnt that when Mihrab Khan, faujdar of — 
Jodhpur, reached within seven kos of Mairtha, he had been 
attacked by Rajah Ajit Singh. The Rajah was defeated and 
fled, and Mairtha was then occupied. On the 12th February 


* Deosa, 30 m. east of Jaipur. Kherwal, 24m. east of Jaipur. Dhudhar. 
the old name of the Kachhwaha State, now known as Jaipur. (Tod, ii. 333, 
Calcutta reprint of 1874). Bairath in sarkar Alwar is quite off the route 
from Biana. Sanganer, about 12 m. south of Amber, Kishangarh, the 
chief town of Rajah Raj Singh Rathor, about 80 m. s. w. of Amber, and 
20 m.n.e. of Ajmer. 
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1708 a farman was sent by messenger to Durgadas Rathor,. 
but the advance continued. Three days afterwards when 
several marches had been completed, an answer arrived from. 
Ajit Singh. It was not altogether unfavourable, but he pro- 
fessed to entertain grave doubts as to the Emperor’s intentions. 
A written answer was sent off at once to Durgadas Rathor, 
by the hand of Rashid Beg, a mace-bearer. The next day the 
Wazir's son, Khan Zaman, accompanied by Rajah Budh Singh 
Hada and Nejabat Khan, was despatched to interview Rajah 
Ajit Singh at Jodhpur. (Bahadur-Shah-nama, 68.) 


On the 2|st February 1708 Bahadur Shah reached the town 
of Mairtha. On the 24th Rajah Ajit Singh came with Khan 
Zaman and was allotted quarters in the camp of Munim Khan, 
the Wazir. Next day the Rajah was presented, and with his 
hands tied together by a handkerchief, he made his obeisance, 
and offered one hundred gold coins and one thousand Rupees. 
Bahadur Shah receiving him graciously, directed Islam Khan, 
superintendent of the Privy Council chamber and general of 
artillery, to conduct him to the artillery park, and there invest 
him with the special robes of honour and the jewelled scarf 
which had been conferred on him. On the 26th February the 
Rajah was present in the Privy audience-hall being placed 
on the left of the throne. Two days afterwards more gifts 
were made to him, and again others on the 3rd March. 
Some time elapsed, and on the 10th March and 23rd April 1708 
he received the title of Maharajah and the rank of 3500 zat 
and 3000 horse (of which 1000 was Duaspah), a standard, and 
kettledrums ; while his eldest son, Abhai Singh, was appointed 
1500, (300 horse), his second son, Rakhi Singh, 700, (200 horse), 
and the third and fourth sons each 500, (100 horse). 
[ Bahadur-Shah-nama, 82 and 95 ; Kamraj, 37.] 


The difficulty with Jodhpur being thus, to all appearance, 
satisfactorily disposed of, the Emperor retraced his steps from 
Mairtha and returned to Ajmer. On the way, on the 28th 
February 1708, the chief Qazi of the Empire, Qazi Khan, and 
Muhammad Ghaus mufti were ordered off to Jodhpur for the 
purpose of re-establishing there the public worship of the 
Muhammadan faith. An additional reason for believing that 
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the Rajputs would now remain quiet was the receipt of a 
deputation from Rana Amar Singh consisting of eleven persons 
headed by the Rana’s brother, Bakht Singh. As we have 
said already, the Rana had fled from his capital on learning 
that Bahadur Shah was marching on Ajmer. A present of a 
jewelled dagger worth five thousand Rupees had been sent to 
him through his brother Bakht Singh, while a reassuring letter 
was addressed to him bidding him not to be afraid but remain 
in peace at his own abode. Bakht Singh on this second 
occasion received an elephant worth twelve thousand Rupees 
for his brother Rana Amar Singh. At the same time he and 
his eleven companions received robes of honour and were 
sent to their homes. [Bahadur-Shah-nama, 66-74.] 

On the 24th March 1708, after sixteen marches* Bahadur 
Shah arrived at Ajmer on his return from Mairtha. He 
visited the city mosque and said his prayers there ; and he 
also recited a short prayer (fatiha) at the shrine of Muin-ud- 
din Chishti. On the 2nd April the march was resumed in the 
direction of Chitor and Ujjain. On the 12th April the camp 
was not far from Husainipur. On the 14th Sultan Begi and 
others, six men in all, brought in a communication from Rana 
Amar Singh, with an offering of twenty-seven gold coins. The 
next day the Wazir reported that the Rana had again made 
off into the hills, in terror at His Majesty’s near approach, nor 
would he agree to come in and do homage. The Emperor 
ruled that the matter of Kam Bakhsh was now more urgent. 
When, by God's aid, that business had been settled, he would 
undertake the punishment of that unbeliever, i.e., the Rana. 
[Bahadur-Shah-nama, 89-94 ; Dil. 172a ; Kamwar.] 


Early in Safar the camp was in pargana Mandeshwar of 


'subah Malwa, and on the [0th (30th April) when it was at 


the town of Mandeshwar itself it was learnt that Maharajah 


Ajit Singh, Rajah Jai Singh Kachhwaha, and Durgadas 


* Kamraj, 37a, says that when the camp was at the village of Jitaran 
the feast of jalus (coronation anniversary) was held and then after jushan 


| (rejoicings) for seven days and nights (18th to 25th Zul Hijja), the Emperor 
a on to Aimer. 
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Rathor, had taken to flight. [Bahadur 96-97; Dil. 1726; 
Khush-hal 376b.] 

Here we will leave the further development of events in 
Rajputana to be resumed at a future stage, and now turn to 
see what Kam Bakhsh had been doing meanwhile in the 
Dakhin. Here, too, we will break off our account of the 
Emperor's advance, merely noting that Bahadur Shah went 
through the Naunahra Pass on the I 1th May 1708 and crossed 
the Narmada river into the Dakhin on the 17th of that month. 
[Bahadur, 100-101 ; Dil. 172b.] 


Sec. 10.—MUHAMMAD KAM BAKHSH’S DOINGS IN THE DAKHIN. 


We left Muhammad Kam Bakhsh, the youngest son of 
Alamgir, on his way from Ahmadnagar to his new Government 
at Bijapur. He had reached the fort of Parenda, a distance of 
seventy or eighty miles, when he heard of his father's death. 
The Turani Mughals under Muhammad Amin Khan without 
staying to ask leave, marched off to join Prince Muhammad 
Azam at Ahmadnagar. Kam Bakhsh’s chief adviser Ahsan 
Khan (Mir Sultan Hasan called Mir Mallang) did what he could 
to rally the troops left and they resumed their march for 
Bijapur. As they approached that place, messages were sent 
to the commandant of the fort, Sayyid Niyaz Khan, promising 
him a rich reward if he would deliver up the town. At first 
he declined and commenced to put his walls in a state of 
defence and erect batteries in front of the gates. [K. K. 569.] 

When the death of Alamgir became known Sayyid Niyaz 
Khan through the strenuous exertions of Ahsan Khan was 
induced to send the keys of the fortress and make his sub- 
mission in person. Two months were then spent in settling 
affairs in the town and adjacent country. Ahsan Khan was 
then raised to the rank of Panj Hazari (5000) and permanently 
appointed to the post of Bakhshi or generalissimo, while 
Hakim Muhsin received the pen-case of Chief Minister with 
the title of Taqarrub Khan. Other leaders from the imperial 
army and the Prince's followers were rewarded with titles and 
gifts. A formal enthronement took place, the khutba or 
public prayer for the sovereign was read in Muhammad Kam 
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Bakhsh's name with the style of Dinpanah, ‘Protector of the 
Faith’, and coin was issued with the superscription : 

Dar Dakin zad sikkah bar khurshid o mah 

Padshah Kam Bakhsh-i-Dinpanah 
‘‘In the South struck coin on sun (= gold) and moon (= silver) 
the Emperor Kam Bakhsh, Protector of the Faith.’’* 

When a force of 7000 to 8000 horsemen had been collected, 
Kam Bakhsh started to take Wakinkhera, which on the 
report of Alamgir’s death had been re-occupied by Parya 
Naik. On the way Sayyid Niyaz Khan, leaving his tents 
standing, fled at night to join Azam Shah. The fort of 
Kulbarga was taken, and on the recommendation of Ahsan 
Khan, Sayyid Jafar Barha was placed in charge. On 
reaching Wakinkhera, the place was invested and after a siege 
of fifteen to twenty days was taken. Kam Bakhsh marched 
on to further conquests. 

Meanwhile his ministers Tagarrub Khan and Ahsan Khan 
had quarrelled. The former now sent another commandant 
to replace Sayyid Jafar at Kulbarga. Sayyid Jafar refused to 
give possession and even when Kam Bakhsh in person reached 
the place, he still delayed delivery for several days. The 
discredit of this disobedience fell upon Ahsan Khan. The 
general had established a ganj or market-place calling it by his 
own name, and in order to attract traders he gave public notice 
that no dues would be levied. Taqarrub Khan represented 
that these measures affected the prosperity of the imperial 
market-place, Shahganj. Kam Bakhsh ordered Ahsan Khan 
to abolish his market. The general, although he complied, 
was exceedingly vexed at such a rebuff after all that he had 
done, and breaking the flagstaff of his market-place, sent the 
pieces to Taqarrub Khan. 

Ahsan Khan's anger was appeased and he was sent against 


Karnul,t then held by Yusuf Khan. The faujdar made many 


*K. K. 570, J. G..Delmerick in Pro. A.S.B. 1884, p. 92 and C. J. 
Rodgers in J. A. S. B. 1888, p. 28. The reading in the British Museum 
Catalogue (1892), pp. 164, 165 and 371, is erroneous, being founded on 
imperfect coins. 


+ About 90 m. south of Haidarabad. 
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difficulties, but after some time, as the result of much negotia- 
tion, he agreed to make a payment of three lakhs of Rupees. 
Ahsan Khan then raised the siege. His next expedition was 
towards Arkat, of which the then faujdar was Daud Khan, of 
the Panni tribe of Afghans. In this country, in spite of his 
troops suffering from want of food, Ahsan Khan did much for 
his master’s cause. [Dil. 171b.] 

As the effect of his traducer’s exertions, Ahsan Khan 
found Kam Bakhsh was turned against him, and his prestige 
suffered accordingly. Still he in no way diminished his 
exertions. The next campaign was directed against Golkonda 
and Haidarabad, of which latter the subahdar in Alamgir’s 
reign, Rustam Dil Khan,* was still in possession. This officer, 
a man of a good family and well-known, was persuaded by 
Ahsan Khan's conciliatory letters to submit himself. Similar 
overtures were made to the commandant of Golkonda, but 
that officer, pleading a farman from Bahadur Shah, refused to 
surrender. Rustam Dil Khan, to whom had been sent a 
farman signed by Kam Bakhsh and backed by oaths on the 
Quran, came out at the head of 4,000 or 5,000 horsemen to 
pay his respects. It was then decided, following on the advice 
of Ahsan Khan, to leave for the present the fort of Golkonda 
untouched and provide for the reduction to order of the 
adjacent country and the collection of the revenue. During 
this time supplies could be prevented from reaching Golkonda. 


[K. K. 608.] 
The Wazir, Tagarrub Khan (Hakim Muhammad Muhsin), 


now joined forces with the Prince’s eunuchs and one Sayyid 
Ahmad for the purpose of ruining Ahsan Khan. Sayyid 
Ahmad was originally a protege of Ahsan Khan's, but now for 
some reason or other had turned against him. Ahsan Khan, 
puffed up with a belief in his fortunate star, and relying with 
the rashness of youth upon the great services that he had done 


*Rustam Dil Khan (M. U. ii. 324) was the son of Mir Bahadur Dil, 
entitled Jan Sipar Khan (M.U. i. 535), son of Sayyid Mukhtar Khan 
Mukhtari Sabzawari (ibid iii. 409). His mother was a daughter of Khan. 
Zaman (ibid i. 785), son of Azam Khan. [T.-Mdi, year 1120.] 
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for his master, took no steps to counteract the machinations 
of his enemies. Often, with a view to consultation on public 
business, Ahsan Khan, Saif Khan (who had taught archery to 
Kam Bakhsh), Arshad Khan, Nasir Khan and Ahmad Khan, met. 
and talked with Rustam Dil Khan in private. These meetings 
were used by Tagarrub Khan, lhtida Khan and the other men 
envious of Ahsan Khan, as a means of accusation and they 
easily succeeded in arousing the suspicions of Kam Bakhsh. 
[Kamwar, 25.] 

For years past Kam Bakhsh had been noted for a violence 
of disposition approaching to insanity. The suspicions now 
instilled into him raised this latent ferocity to the highest point, 
and as Khafi Khan expresses it “he hacked his own foot with 
the hatchet of ill-success’’. Taqarrub Khan and the other 
conspirators persuaded the Prince into a belief that the constant 
meetings and hospitable entertainments between Ahsan Khan 
and Rustam Dil Khan covered a plot of seizing him, (Kam 
Bakhsh), while on his way to the Friday prayer at the great 
mosque. If he did not anticipate them, their plans would soon 
be carried to a successful issue. 


The Prince fell at once into the snare and resolved to strike 
first. He wrote a note to Rustam Dil Khan, inviting him to 
take part in drafting a reply to the letter received from Bahadur 
Shah, of which we shall speak presently. Early in the morning, 
before the sun had risen, Rustam Dil Khan, took his pen-case 
and repaired to the Prince’s quarters. Kam Bakhsh told him 
to send away the crowd and sit down with his writing materials 
in the praying tent where, as soon as he (Kam Bakhsh) had 
eaten his breakfast, he would join him. Then they would confer 
and draft the reply to Bahadur Shah. Rustam Dil Khan, free 
of all suspicion, took off his weapons, as he did daily, and went 
into the tent. In a moment Kam Bakhsh’s men, seizing the 
unsuspecting subahdar and his sons, placed them in confinement. 

As Kam Bakhsh had been informed that notes and 
messages had passed between Ahsan Khan, Saif Khan and 
Rustam Dil Khan, he caused the pen-case of the prisoner to be 
searched. There a letter was found from Saif Khan 
addressed to Rustam Dil Khan. It was a reply to an enquiry 
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as to how the advisers of Kam Bakhsh were to be approached 
and its purport was that it was best to work first for the 
consent of Ahsan Khan, next for that of Ahmad Khan 
and then that of the others. The perusal of this letter had 
the erroneous effect of convincing the Prince of these men’s 
disaffection. After an imprisonment of three days he ordered 
that Rustam Dil Khan, bound hand and foot, should be thrown 
under the feet of his own elephant. But, in spite of all their 
efforts to carry out this order, the elephant would not injure 
Rustam Dil Khan. Another elephant was brought, the 
prisoner was trodden to death under its feet, and his body 
paraded through the city. It was then buned under the trees 
in the garden of the Imli Mahal, near a palace of the former 
kings. 

Some say that before Rustam Dil Khan’s arrest the Prince 
sent a company of men to surround and occupy his house. 
His wife, who was of the family of Mukhtar Khan, Bani 
Mukhtar, prepared to resist. She had already killed and 
wounded several of the men, when Ahsan Khan persuaded 
her to abandon these fruitless efforts. The lady, Mir Hasam, 
brother of the subahdar, and a son were taken as prisoners to 
Kam Bakhsh. Then Rustam Dil Khan’s execution was 
ordered and his house was confiscated. 


Saif Khan was next taken, the note from him being held 
sufficient proof of his disloyalty, and the order was given to 
cut off his right hand. Saif Khan, who had been Kam 
Bakhsh’s instructor in the use of the bow, tried with prayers 
and entreaties to persuade his master that the letter was quite 
harmless, nay a proof of loyalty. It was all of no use; his 
hand was cut off. Saif Khan then began to curse the Prince. 
What better proof of low origin on his mother’s side* could 
there be than this, that for no fault he should order the hand 
to be cut off that had taught him how to shoot! Saif Khan's 
concubine had been dragged to the spot, and seeing what had 


* Udaipuri Mahal, the mother of Kam Bakhsh, had been a dancing 
girl before entering the harem of Dara Shukoh, from whom she was taken 
by Alamgir. (Sarkar’s History of Aurangzib, i. 64n.) [J. S.] 
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been done to him, she fell down and died. Ahmad Khan 
Afghan was directed to bind the culprit, lay him flat on the 
ground, and drive vicious horses backwards and forwards over 
him till he died. From these injuries coupled with the severing 
of his hand and the pulling out of his tongue, Saif Khan soon 
expired. 

The tongue of Arshad Khan, grandson of the Arshad 
Khan who had been diwan of the Dakhin, was also cut out ; 
but, strange to say, his speech was not much affected. The 
dead bodies of the others were tied upon donkeys and paraded 
in derision through the town; after this ceremony, they were 
buried in the Imli garden by the side of Rustam Dil Khan. 


Many officers of position who were friendly to Ahsan 
Khan, and some of his other advisers had heard that his 
imprisonment and execution were under discussion. They 
advised him to mount his women on swift horses and make off 
for the camp of Bahadur Shah, which could be reached in two 
or three days. They offered to bring 3000 or 4000 horsemen 
to escort him. If he did not escape, they said, his life would 
be taken with indignity. Ahsan Khan was so popular in the 
army that if he had made known publicly his intention to 
desert Kam Bakhsh, the whole force, leaders and all, would 
have accompanied him. 


In spite of what had happened, Ahsan Khan still relied 
upon the greatness of the services he had rendered, and could 
not be aroused to a sense of his danger. He paid no heed to 
any warning. ‘It is not possible,” he said, ‘‘that a loyal 
hereditary servant of the crown, such as | am, could ever be 
thus suspected by the Prince he serves, whatever his enemies 
may say.’ At length Ahsan Khan, too, was enticed from his . 
house, and it was only when he was placed in custody that he 
awoke from his dreams, and when it was too late began to 
think of his own preservation. He sent word to his house to 
remove everything they could in the shape of valuables and 
money to a place of safety. His dependents, before the 
confiscation of his goods was effected, collected as much as 
they could of jewels and gold coins (ashrafis and huns), placed 
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them in a box, and sent them to the house of an Afghan who 
‘was under great obligations to Ahsan Khan. 

Every day Ashan Khan's imprisonment increased in 
severity. His goods were confiscated, and in a few days, by 
the exertions of his enemies and the cowardice of the Afghan 
in whose house it was deposited, the box of jewels was traced 
and brought to Kam Bakhsh. In his presence it was opened. 
Seeing the purses* full of gold coins, he exclaimed “‘These 
held the letters sent to him by Rustam Dil Khan advising him 
to seize me.’ His rage was intensified, and day by day he 
devised new tortures. Half a pound of cooked rice and spices 
with an excessive amount of salt was fixed as the prisoner's 
daily ration ; he was kept in chains, and exposed to the pouring 
rain and the burning sun. Twice poison was tried, but without 
effect. Two or three months elapsed, during which these 
tortures were continued, and at length the poor victim 
breathed his last. 

Other crazy acts were done by Kam Bakhsh, in his fits 
of madness and suspicion, without making any investigation. 
For instance when Matabar Khan, Bahadur Shah's envoy, 
arrived, some of Kam Bakhsh’s ill-intentioned and foolish 
advisers persuaded him that the envoy had come at the head 
of a specially selected escort of reckless men with the intention, 
should he find an opportunity, of making away with Kam 
Bakhsh. As soon as he heard these silly words Kam Bakhsh 
demanded a list of the envoy’s retinue, on the pretext of fixing 
their daily allowances. Now, some of the Haidarabad citizens, 
on the strength of their knowledge of the Quran, had struck up 
an acquaintance with Matabar Khan. At their request their 
names were included in this list. Kam Bakhsh invited the 
whole of the men to a feast, to which some seventy-five persons 
came. On their assembling, the Prince ordered them to be 
bound, and taken by the light of torches in parties of ten to 
different quarters of the city and there executed.t The 


* Kharita in the original Persian, meaning a bag in which a letter, 
when sent to a great person, is enclosed. 
t Yahya Khan, 114a, says that news came to Bahadur Shah's camp 
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mother of two newly married boys made lamentation, but in 
spite of her cries and her assertions that they did not belong to 
the envoy’s suite, they were executed with the rest. Mulla 
Said-ud-din, mufti of Haidarabad, who had refused to give a 
legal opinion in favour of the execution of the prisoners, and 
many of the strict Muhammadan men of learning, taking their 
families with them, abandoned the city in disgust. Bahadur 
Shah's envoy himself was imprisoned and_ subjected to 
indignities. 


Sec. 11.—BAHADUR SHAH ADVANCES INTO THE DAKHIN AGAINST 


Kam BAKHSH. 
When we left him (17th May, 1708), Bahadur Shah had 


just crossed the Narmada. At this time a conciliatory letter* 
was prepared and sent to Kam Bakhsh. His elder brother tells 
him that after he had reached Lahor he had received reliable 
news of their father’s death. Although he desired to write then 
a consolatory letter, the stoppage of the roads had prevented 
him. He had hurried on to Dihli in the hope of restoring order, 
when he learnt that Prince Azam Shah had reached Gwaliyar 
from the Dakhin bent on_ hostilities. Remonstrances were 
addressed to him, but, relying on his numerous army and 
artillery and elephants, he had declined to listen and had 
crossed the Chambal. Further efforts for peace were made, 
but on the day that his (Bahadur Shah’s) tents were sent to 
Jajau, Azam Shah took the initiative and began an attack, the 
result being that he and two sons were killed, while Ali Tabar, 
another son, and some grandsons were made prisoners. 
Bahadur Shah trusts that these events will be a warning to 
Kam Bakhsh not to trust in the idle advice of short-sighted 
persons and that, contenting himself with what their honoured 
father had allotted to him, he would refrain from crossing the 
river Bhimra. Bahadur Shah proposed to visit his father’s 
tomb near Aurangabad, and his brother’s (Kam Bakhsh’s) 


that Kam Bakhsh in his madness had tortured men by placing them in 
boiling oil. 
*K. K. 608, Kamwar 22, Bahadur 106—107. 
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mother (Udaipuri Mahal) having lately expired at Gwaliyar, he 
had carried out her dying wishes with regard to her household 
and had forwarded her remains for burial in a grove close to 
the shrine of Qutb-ul-Aqtab at Dihli. He trusted that Kam 
Bakhsh would not give way to sorrow but gain patience by 
resignation to God's will. Their sister Zinat-un-nissa Begam, 
had taken his (Kam Bakhsh’s) daughter with her to Dihli. 

In reply, after reciting the chief points of Bahadur Shah's 
letter, and returning the usual formalities of thanks, Kam 
Bakhsh wrote evasively, recounting the course of action he 
had adopted, without either explaining or justifying it. After 
reaching Bijapur he had learnt that Dildar Khan had given up 
the fort of Rahman-Bakhsh [i.e., Wakinkhera], for which act 
his chastisement was required. After recovering the fort, he 
had made a pilgrimage to the shrine of Sayyid Muhammad 
Chishti Gisudaraz [at Kulbarga]. There word was brought 
to him of the oppression to which the poor people of Haidar- 
abad were subject and he felt it incumbent on him to rescue 
them from the oppressor. As Bahadur Shah already knew, 
from the reports received on the 27th January 1708, that Kam 
Bakhsh had coined money and stood forward as an independent 
sovereign, it was hardly likely that such an answer would be: 
considered satisfactory. Nor was Munim Khan, the chief 
minister, more successful in a respectful remonstrance addressed 
by him to Kam Bakhsh with Bahadur Shah's permission. He 


was not even favoured with a reply. [Bahadur 108.] 


As Kam Bakhsh thus turned a deaf ear to all overtures, 
as shown by his very vague answer received on the 4th June 
1708, Bahadur Shah continued his march. From the 22nd to 
the 25th June was taken up in crossing the Tapti river then 
in high flood. The route taken from Burhanpur was by Malka- 
pur and Nader, on the Godavari, in the direction of Haidar- 
abad. On the way (28th June 1708) a report was brought that 
Kam Bakhsh, hearing that the diwan of Machhlibandar held 
thirty-two lakhs of imperial treasure, had sent a force against 
him. The subahdar Jan Sipar Khan (Rustam Dil Khan) for- 
bade the diwan to deliver the cash. Kam Bakhsh enraged by 


this interference and his own suspicions, as already related. 
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took Rustam Dil Khan’s life and confiscated his goods. The 
same report intimated that four thousand new men had been 
enlisted and sent to reinforce the attack on Machhlibandar, 
that four lakhs of Rupees had been levied from the money- 
lenders of Haidarabad, and that Ashan Khan (as we have 
already seen) had been thrown into prison. Bahadur Shah at 
once conferred the usual mourning robes on Khan Alam 
Bahadur-Shahi and Mukhtar Khan, cousins of Rustam Dil 
Khan. [Bahadur 106, 116—117; K.K. 619; Kamwar 25.] 


The next intelligence received was from the Kulbarga fort. 
After Kam Bakhsh had taken it the garrison rose, ejected 
the new commandant, and now held it on behalf of Bahadur 
Shah, from whom they demanded recognition and support. 
Darab Khan and his troops were ordered to make a rapid 
advance to Kulbarga. Not many days after this (13th August 
1708), Daler Khan Bijapuri reported his desertion from Kam 
Bakhsh and asked for audience. On the 24th August 1708 the 
army crossed the Banganga, and the next day letters came 
announcing that Kam Bakhsh had put Ahsan Khan to death. 
This was followed (llth Sept. 1708) by the news that, after 
Kam Bakhsh had killed Rustam Dil Khan Ahsan Khan and 
some fifty men who had accompanied Matabar Khan, most of 
his troops had deserted. On the 7th October another 
river was crossed and twenty days later (5th November 1708) 
the Emperor's camp was pitched at Zafarabad_ Bidar, 
67 miles north of Haidarabad. As Bahadur Shah’s camp 
drew near, desertions from Kam Bakhsh became more 
and more frequent. They learnt that on the Ist November 
Shamsher Khan, Pam Naik, brother of the zamindar of 
Wakinkhera, and other local chiefs, at the head of 30,000 horse 
and 6,000 foot, had departed during the night from Kam 
Bakhsh’s camp at Haidarabad and marched towards Bijapur. 
The next morning Kam Bakhsh annexed all their belongings. 
As they now petitioned for employment, Bahadur Shah ordered 


_ his advisers to make proposals about the rank to be accorded 


to each. A number of them were presented to the Emperor 
on the I5th November. [Bahadur 128—137; Kamraj 37b.] 
Nazar Beg Khan, commandant of the fortress at Haidarabad 
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(Golkonda), reported that he had succeeded in not yield- 
ing up his charge to Kam Bakhsh. His loyalty was suitably 
acknowledged by a considerable increase to his rank. The 
desertions from Kam Bakhsh increased in volume as time went 
on. At length his Bakhshi informed him that owing to the 
non-receipt of pay his troops were deserting daily in large 
numbers. The Prince gave the insensate answer “What need 
have I of enlisting men? My trust is in God, and whatever 
is best will happen.’’ The Bakhshi assumed this as a sufficient 
order of dismissal and left the camp. Such soldiers as remained 
were in a very disheartened condition. There were not more 
than five hundred horsemen left. It was thought that Kam 
Bakhsh might attempt to escape by sea to Persia and orders 
to intercept him were sent to all sea-ports. Zulfiqar Khan’ 
promised to Mr. Pitt, governor of Madras, the sum of two lakhs 
of Rupees and extension of the Company's privileges, if he 
would apprehend the Prince. Mr. Pitt agreed to stop him, 
but refused the present.* [Bahadur 156; Grant Duff, i. 187.] 


Daud Khan Panni, Zulfigar Khan's deputy in the Karnatak, 
had been summoned to the presence. He arrived on the 
7th December 1708 and was presented. Next day he paraded 
his troops together with a hundred elephants, for which he had 
received an order in Alamgir's lifetime. He also brought eleven 
lakhs of Rupees and nineteen elephants for Zulfigar Khan. 
{Bahadur 164.] 


From the best available information, the statement of 
Sayyid Ghazanfar, who had lately left Kam Bakhsh, it seemed 
that the Prince still had 2,500 cavalry and 5,000 infantry armed 
with matchlocks. Word now came (20th December 1708) that 
Kam Bakhsh had sent out to Talab-i-Mir Jumla, a reservoir 
in the neighbourhood of Haidarabad, twenty-five large and 
fifty small pieces, three hundred camel-swivels and twenty 


*Kam Bakhsh’s misplaced reliance on God gives Danishmand Khan 
an occasion which he improves, at length coming to the satisfactory con- 
clusion, reinforced with poetical quotations, that until you have done all 


that reason and experience require you have no right to use the ejaculation, 


Raza ba qaza ‘The Lord's will be done.”’ 
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thousand rockets. Nusrat Khan, his diwan, was placed in 


charge. [Bahadur 167.] 


Sec. 12.—DEFEAT AND DEATH OF Kam BAKHSH. 


Preparations were now made for the final struggle, to 
avoid which appeared impossible. At first Prince Jahandar 
Shah was placed in command of the vanguard with directions 
to prepare entrenchments round the encampment. But two 
days afterwards Jahandar Shah was replaced by Khan Zaman, 
the eldest son of the Prime Minister. Precautions were adopted 
against a surprise, the Wazir with his troops being drawn up 
on the road till all the rest of the army and its baggage had 
gone by. Scouts brought word that Kam Bakhsh in person 
had moved out two kos from Haidarabad and had made ready 
earthworks at the place where he had encamped. Islam Khan, 
general of artillery, was sent to take charge of Bahadur Shah's 
batteries. On the 9th January 1708 Khan Zaman Bahadur was 
called in to receive his last private instructions in the tasbih- 
khana, or chaplet-room, a jewelled sword was presented to 
him, and he returned to take command of the advance-tents. 
The plan of battle made out by Zulfiqar Khan, after it had 
been shown to Prince Jahandar Shah and Hamid-ud-din Khan 
was approved. On the 10th January 1709 it was ascertained 


that Kam Bakhsh had advanced one kos from his previous 
position. [Bahadur, 170-173.] 


On the 12th January 1709 Bahadur Shah pitched his tents 
near the city of Haidarabad and mustered his troops. From 
the reports submitted to him, it was found that there were 
140,000 horsemen and 180,000 foot matchlockmen present. 
One of the last men of name to come in was Jalal-ud-din Khan, 
general of artillery to Kam Bakhsh, who saw at length that 
his master was doomed to destruction. Many others of less 
note marched in from Haidarabad on the following day. Kam 
Bakhsh had neither army nor money left. His sole dependence. 
was on the soothsayers and astrologers who prophesied that 
he would be miraculously protected and win the battle. 
Emboldened by such idle words, the Prince came out to give: 
battle two or three kos from Haidarabad. His generals were: 
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Tagarrub Khan (Muhammad Muhsin), Abdur-Razaq Khan Lari 
(M. Masum), and M. Karim, his brother, with some slaves and 
foster-brethren, and some 300 to 400 horsemen. [Bahadur, 
174: K.K. 621; Kamraj 38 b.] 

On the morning of the 13th January 1709 the order was 
given for the troops to advance in two bodies, that on the right 
under command of Munim Khan assisted by the Princes Rafi- 
ush-shan and Jahan Shah; that on the left, under Zulfigar 
Khan, Amir-ul-umara. The first numbering 10,000 to 12,000 
men was made up of Daud Khan Panni, Nimaji Sindhia and 
Rustam Khan’s troops, having at their head fifteen or sixteen 
leaders of a rank high enough to ride on elephants. The 
second force, that under Zulfiqar Khan, consisted of 14,000 to 
15,000 men. Their orders were not to precipitate an attack but 
to take up positions so as to surround the grove in which Kam 
Bakhsh had sheltered himself, and to avoid useless slaughter. 
[Bahadur 174, Kamwar 29, K.K. 621, Kamraj 38a, Dil. 171 b.] 

At about two hours after sunrise Munim Khan, Zulfiqar 
Khan and Prince Rafi-ush-shan marched and drew up at the 
distance of a musket-shot from Kam Bakhsh’s position. Prince 
Jahan Shah had not yet arrived. The order in which they 
stood was as follows: on the right was Prince Rafi-ush-shan 
half a kos from Munim Khan, and on the latter’s left hand 
Zulfiqar Khan at the distance of a rocket’s flight. They halted 
and waited orders, and as they were prohibited from attacking, 
they stood until near midday. Repeated messages were sent 
to the Emperor, but whether it was intentionally or because 
he was taking his customary sleep, no answer was received . 

Zulfiqgar Khan, who had an old quarrel with Kam Bakhsh,* 
became very impatient. After many private messages to 
Munim Khan he attacked Kam Bakhsh whose small force, 
leaving the cooking with which they had been busy, had drawn 
up in order of battle outside the grove where they were 
encamped. Munim Khan was thus forced to order an advance 


* This dated from the time of the siege of Jinji, 1693. (M.A. 355-359; 
K. K. ii, 418-421; Anecdotes of Aurangzib §25; Storia do Mogor, ii. 316n.) 
{J. S.] 
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of the right wing. As Kam Bakhsh had very few men but a 
large number of rockets, he directed that the latter should be 
discharged against the advancing imperialists. As they drew 
near several of Kam Bakhsh’s devoted adherents were shot 


down. Kam Bakhsh grasped his bow and let fly his arrows, 


and regardless of several wounds that he had received charged 
the overwhelming force opposed to him. So boldly did he 
bear himself that Daud Khan's troops were partially thrown 
into confusion and some even took to flight. Kam Bakhsh 
emptied two quiverfuls of arrows killing and wounding many 
of his opponents. At length he was weakened by loss of blood 
and Daud Khan’s Afghans surrounding his elephant on all 
sides succeeded in capturing him. With him was taken his 
son, Bariqullah,* who also was wounded in several places. 

His eldest son Muhi-us-sunnat also fought bravely till his 
elephant-driver and the friend seated behind the Prince were 
both slain. The Prince proceeded to drive the elephant him- 
self and continued to fight until he became insensible from 
wounds from shot and arrows and fell down in his howda, 
leaving the elephant to rush hither and thither on the field. As 
all the leaders were directing their attention to Kam Bakhsh, 
no one noticed the young Prince's elephant. Plunderers got 
upon it, cut off the silken ropes and the broad-cloth trappings 
and took away everything they could carry off. The elephant 
escaped into the open country and was brought back under 
Zulfiqar Khan's orders by the Mahrattas who were hanging 
round the army with a view to plunder. 

Over the capture of Prince Kam Bakhsh a dispute had 
already arisen between Munim Khan, the Wazir, and Zulfigar 
Khan, the Amir-ul-umara. The question was submitted to 
Prince Rafi-ush-shan, who decided that Zulfiqar Khan was the 
captor. The only notable person killed on the imperial side 
was Jalal-ud-din Khan, an officer serving under Munim Khan. 
After the battle Khafi Khan, the historian, counted sixty-two 


* Kamraj (386) says that Firuzmand was in the same howda with his 
father and was taken. K. K. (623 and 625) says the same thing. Was 
he the same person as Bariqullah? [J.S.] 
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dead bodies round the place where Kam Bakhsh was taken. 
Plunderers by their recklessness caused the reserve of powder 
and rockets to blow up, occasioning the death of twenty-four 
persons. 

It was afternoon when Kam Bakhsh was brought in a 
palki to Bahadur Shah. Shortly afterwards his three sons, 
Muhi-us-sunnat, Firuzmand, and Bariqullah were brought in 
as prisoners. Bariqullah expired almost at once from an arrow- 
wound in the temple.* By the Emperor's orders the Prince and: 
his sons were placed near his own quarters in the tent used’ 
as a tribunal (adalat). Rafi-ush-shan was charged with look- 
ing after their comfort and the most skilful surgeons were 
called to attend to their wounds. Then the Emperor went in 
person to his brother’s bedside. After a salutation he said,. 
‘‘T had no desire to see you reduced to this state.”"” Kam Bakhsh 
returned the greeting and said, ‘‘In all things praise be to the 
Lord.’ Then he added that he had left on his elephant a 
copy of the Quran written and corrected with his own hand, 
he begged that it might be sent for as he wished to read it. 
Bahadur Shah washed the dry blood from his brother’s wounds 
and with his own hands removed his blood-stained clothes. 
Then removing from his own shoulders the shawl he was 
wearing he laid it over his brother, and by urgent entreaty 
forced him to take a few spoonfuls of food, which till then 
he had persistently refused. On his asking for water Bahadur 
Shah mixed some rose-water in the drink and put it to Kam 
Bakhsh’s lips. Bahadur Shah quitted the bedside full of 
sorrow and ordered the surgeons to exercise their utmost 
skill. In spite of all their efforts, Kam Bakhsh expired during 
the night. Next morning no audience was held, and Qazi 


Khan, the chief Qazi, and Muhammad Ghaus, the chief mufti, 


* The text follows Danishmand Khan and Kamwar Khan. Khafi Khan 
says it was Firuzmand who died. Both Khafi Khan and Kamwar Khan 
were in the camp; but the latter is the preferable witness, as he seems 
to have written his account on the spot from day to day. 

ft One account tells us that he went on to say that he had tried so to 
die that the reproach of want of courage and of a nice sense of honour 


should not attach to one of the house of Taimur. (K. K. 625.) 
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with other religious men, were entrusted with the preparations 
for the grave. As the bier was brought out of the adalat tent, 
the Emperor, his sons and the chief nobles recited the appro- 
priate prayers. The bodies were placed temporarily in the 
tent, where were kept the relics received from Mecca. 
Finally they were despatched to Dihli on the 23rd January in 
charge of Arab Khan for burial in the imperial mausoleum of 
the Emperor Humayun. (Kamraj, 39a). Darbar Khan, nazir 
of the female apartments, took charge of the deceased Prince's 
women and children, who were brought from Haidarabad. 
For the two surviving sons of Kam Bakhsh, Muhi-us-sunnat 
and Firuzmand, who were only slightly wounded, allowances 


were fixed and a proper equipment granted. 


Kam Bakhsh was forty-three years of age and his descen- 
dants are named in the subjoined table. The following chrono- 


grams for his death were composed by Danishmand Khan 
(poetically called Alli). 


Alam-i-digar az fath o zafar bastain, 

Ham zeb-i-jahan farod, 0 ham kuvvat-i-din ; 
Az chahar“taraf, Mubarak badi ! 

Tarikh shavvad, barae in fath-i-mabin. 


‘Through victory and conquest a new universe arose, the 
world was adored and the faith too reinforced ; from four sides 
came Congratulation! to form the date of this manifest 
triumph."’ Another specimen of the same writer's ingenuity 
is : 


Kushta shud an zalim, o tarikh shud 

‘Kam hama bud ajal Kam Bakhsh’’ ; 

Murd, o ba in taur mibakhshid Kam, 

Rast bar amad sakhun i nam-bakhsh. 
‘‘That tyrant was slain, and the date was ‘Kam Bakhsh’s 
only pursuit (Kam) was death’. He died, and in that way 
fulfilled desire (Kam). Thus was the name-giving word veri- 
" fied.’ The play upon Kam Bakhsh (fulfiller of desire) is almost 


i untranslatable. 
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TABLE OF KAM BAKHSH’S DESCENDANTS* 


Kam Bakhsh b. 1077 d. 1120 


| | | 


Umed M. Muhi-us-sunnat M. Firuz- Bariqullah (kil- 
Bakhsh b. circa 1110 mand led 3rd Zul Qada 
d. 4 Zul Hijja d. 1160 1120) a minor 
1095 17. Muharram in 
age 2 m. 23 d. prison 
(T-i-Mhdi) 


Muhi-ul-millat 
(Raised to throne 
as Shah Jahan Ii. 
20 Rabi fi. | 
1173.Khair-ud-din’s 
Ibratnama 79.) 


His wives, so far as traced, were (1) Fakhr Jahan Khanam, 
daughter of Barkhurdar Beg, married on 13th Muharram 1092, 
(2) Jamilat-un-nissa (Kaliyan Kuar) daughter of Amar Chand 
and sister of Jagat Singh of Manoharpur, married on 24th 
Rajab 1092 and (3) Azarm Banu Begam, daughter of Mir 
Muazzam Sayadat Khan, afterwards Muazzam Khan, second 
son of Shah Nawaz Khan Safawi, married on 15th Rabi I. 1094. 

The last named died at Dihli on the 13th February, 1745. 
The eldest son Umed Bakhsh was born in 1095 and died the 
same year. Muhi-us-sunnat died in prison at Dihli on the 
28th January 1747, his age being given as about fifty years, 
but he must have been somewhat older, for he was born before 
1107 H. Kam Bakhsh had some daughters, one of whom was 
married on the 20th Nov. 1709 to Muhammad Karim, son of 
Azim-ush-shan. 


BaHaDUR SHAH RETURNS TOWARDS HINDUSTAN. 


On the 17th January 1709 the Emperor moved nearer to 
Haidarabad visiting the battlefield on his way, escorted by 
Zulfiqar Khan who pointed out to him the various places of 
interest. A visit was paid to the palaces of Haidarabad on 


*K. K. 510 says that a son of Kam Bakhsh named Muhi-ul-millat 
died at Puna at the age of ten in 1114, and the city was renamed Muhiabad 
in honour of him. No other authority mentions any son of Kam Bakhsh 
bearing this name, though Puna was certainly renamed Muhiabad at the 
end of Aurangzib’s reign. [J. Sarkar.] 
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the 26th January, and two days afterwards the advance-tents 
were sent out on the road to Aurangabad. The first march 
was made to Talab-i-Mir Jumla on the Ist February 1709; 
on the 5th March they camped three kos from Zafarabad 
Bidar; on the 19th March they were near Ahsanabad 
Kulbarga ; on the 4th May the camp was in Farrah Bagh near 
Ahmadnagar. The other principal stages until the Narmada 
was crossed were: Daluganu [? Dahigaon] after crossing the 
Banganga, 4th June; Bagh Nawab Bai, 9th June; near 
Aurangabad, 19th June ; march through the Fardapur Pass, 
camp at Nawab Bai’s sarai, 25th August ; crossed the Tapti, 
6th October ; camp on the bank of the Narmada, 2nd November, 
and here the month of Ramzan was passed; crossed the 


Narmada, 25th December, 1709. [Bahadur 177,183.] 


SECTION 13.—THE SECOND Rajput RISsINc. 


When Bahadur Shah left Ajmer on his march for the 
Dakhin, he took with him Rajah Jai Singh Kachhwaha and 
Maharajah Ajit Singh Rathor. Their acquiescence in this semi- 
captivity was apparently nothing but a mask for further plans. 
As already stated they escaped from the Emperor's camp on 
the 30th April 1708, when it was near Mandeshwar in Malwa. 


A month afterwards (30th May) it was ascertained that they 


had gone to Rana Amar Singh at Udaipur. In a few days 
information was received that a daughter of Jai Singh had been 
promised to the Rana, and that the three chiefs had entered 
into an agreement for joint resistance. This was in spite of 
the fact that the Rana had sent in letters professing submission. 
[Bahadur, 110.] 

In July 1708* Jodhpur was surrounded by thirty thousand 
Rathor horse ; and after five days Mihrab Khan the faujdar, 
through the intervention of Durgadas Rathor, capitulated 
and was allowed to retreat with honour. The Jodhpur bard, 
who is Tod’s authority, places Jai Singh Kachhwaha in the 


* All Tod’s dates are out by one year, as he deducts 56 instead of 
57 years from the Sambat year to find the Christian era,—following the 
Southern instead of the Northern mode of calculating the commencement 


| .of the Sambat year. 
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background and leaves him encamped through the rainy season 
of 1708 at Sur Sagar, apparently an artificial lake close to 
Jodhpur town. But the Muhammadan wniers teil us that on 
the 19th June it was announced to the Emperor that the com- 
bined Rajahs had made an attack on Amber. Seven days after- 
wards a further report was received that they had defeated 
the faujdar of Hindaun and Biana, places 70 and 50 miles 
south-west of Agra. As they were then parganas of the 
Agra subah, the governor of that province, Amir Khan, was 
directed by the Emperor to assemble troops and march to 
suppress the outbreak. [Bahadur 116, Kamwar 25.] 

In a few days a letter came from Shujat Khan Barha, 
subahdar of Ajmer, informing His Majesty that the Rajahs, 
having collected 2000 horsemen and 15,000 infantry, had sent 
this force against Amber, under the leadership of Ram Chand 
and Sanwaldas. Sayyid Husain Khan, Ahmad Said Khan, 
and Mahmud Khan, reinforced by 2000 horse and 1000 foot 
sent by the subahdar, had come out to meet the enemy, of 
whom seven hundred were slain. Shujat Khan said he had 
rewarded Husain Khan, and hoped that his own good service 
would be appreciated. This lying report being accepted as 
true, there was much rejoicing in the imperial camp, with a dis- 
tribution of gifts and liberal promotions. (Bahadur 122.) 


Meanwhile Asad Khan, the Wakil-i-mutlaq, was ordered 
to move from Dihli to Agra and to take the necessary steps to 
reduce that part of the country to order. Khan Dauran (for- 
merly Chin Qilich Khan) subahdar of Oudh, Khan Jahan (son 
of Khan Jahan Kokaltash) subahdar of Allahabad, and Muham- 
mad Amin Khan, faujdar of Muradabad, were directed to move 
with half of their troops to reinforce Asad Khan. Sayyid 
Husain Khan, faujdar of Mewat, wrote to the subahdar of Dihli 
for reinforcements. He had only one hundred petty officers 
and their troops with him, and he required two or three lakhs 
of Rupees to enlist more men. Mhd. Yar Khan passed the letter 
on to Asad Khan on the ground that Amber and the other places 
threatened were not in the province of Dihli. Asad Khan 
granted one lakh of Rupees in cash and said his own troops 
should be sent as a reinforcement. [Khush-hal, 377a.] It was 
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only on the 2Ist August 1708 that the full truth was known at 
the Emperor’s camp. Rajah Jai Singh at the head of nearly 
20,000 men, horse and foot, had made a night attack on the fort 
at Amber and had ejected Sayyid Husain Khan the imperial 
faujdar. 

After the rainy season was over the Rajputs marched by 
way of Mairtha to Ajmer, then northwards towards Sambhar, 
which was a garrison town of the Muhammadans. To meet 
this inroad Sayyid Husain Khan Barha*, faujdar of Mewat, 
accompanied by his younger brothers, Ahmad Said Khan 
faujdar of Mairtha Sangalhana and Ghairat Khan, faujdar of 
Narnol, marched in al] haste at the head of such troops as he 
could collect. As the result of his first onset, the Rajputs beat 
a retreat, leaving their tents standing, with all their baggage. 
Everything fell into the hands of the Sayyid. But the Rajahs 
had not gone more than four or five miles when word was 
brought to them that the Muhammadan leader, with his two 
brothers and other relations and many of his clansmen had 
been slain. [Warid, ii. 156—9; Tod ii. 79; K. K. 651; 
Dil. 173a.] 


It seems that as their enemy disappeared from the field, 
the Sayyids’ drums began to beat in honour of the victory. But 
Husain Khan espied one corner where a Rajput commander, 
with two thousand matchlockmen, was still busy in _ hastily 
loading his baggage camels. Enraged at this sight, Husain 
Khan hurried his elephant in that direction and was followed 
by a small group of horsemen. The Rajputs stood on an eleva- 
tion ; the Sayyid drew up on the low land beneath it. As they 


_ approached, their enemy delivered a musket volley and turned 


to flee. But this first discharge had been unexpectedly deadly 


in its effects. The faujdar, his two brothers, and some fifty 


followers, before they had even time to draw their swords, were 


} 


i] 


laid low. The death of the leaders was fatal to the Muham- 
madans’ cause. Their men, already scattered and looking for 


* Called by Khafi Khan “the subahdar of Ajmer’; but Warid more 


correctly says he was faujdar of Mewat. Shujat Khan Barha was the 


subahdar of Ajmer. 
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plunder in the Rajput encampment or in the town of Sambhar, 
dispersed in every direction and sought for shelter wherever 
they could find it. 

For some time the Rajahs refused to believe the reports 
of Husain Khan's death, but at length they retraced their foot- 
steps. Husain Khan's body was found still seated in the howda 
on his elephant, which had taken up its position beside a tank. 
He and the men around him were buried where they were 
found. The other slain were placed in common graves or 
‘‘martyr-heaps’’ [ganj-i-shahid].* Round Husain Khan's tomb 
a mango orchard was planted and a handsome tomb erected. 
When Warid wrote, twenty-five years afterwards, the Rajputs 
round about invoked the name of Husain Khan every morning 
as they buckled on their swords. 

The attack by Sanwaldas, an officer in the Rana’s service, 
upon Firuz Khan, the faujdar of Poorh Mandal, which is placed 
by Tod in the same year, took place in the following year. 
Firuz Khan was obliged to retreat with great loss to Ajmer, but 
Sanwaidas himself was killed. In the same year (4th August 
1709) the Malwa news-letter brought a false report of Rana 
Amar Singh's death.f [Tod i. 400 ; Kamwar 48.] 


* According to the M. U. ii. 500 (under Sayyid Husain Khan) S. Husain 
K. was faujdar of Amber. On hearing of the flight of the Rajahs and 
their intention to attack he made ready at Amber with his three sons, 
Abu Said Khan, Ghairat Kh., Hasan Kh., his brother-in-law Mahabat Kh. 
and two sisters’ sons Mhd. Zaman Khan and Sayyid Masaud Khan. His 
newly raised troops on the arrival of the Rajputs lost their heads and fled. 
The Khan came out of Amber with a small force and opposed Durgadas 
Rathor in the plain of Kalah Dahra. The Rajputs were defeated 
but the Khan’s camp was plundered and the son left in charge of it was 
killed. Next day the Khan retreated in great disorder and reached Narnol 
and there collected fresh troops. Again there was a fight near Sambhar 
against R. Jai Singh. At the beginning the Khan got the upper hand; 
but suddenly 2000 to 3000 matchlockmen left in hiding behind a sand 
hill discharged their guns. The Khan with his small force was surrounded. 
He and his leaders were killed. Mhd. Zaman Kh. and S. Masaud Kh. 
were taken prisoners. The first was executed and the second, then about 
16, was brought to the Rajah. His tomb is situated in a bagh at Sambhar. 
Built by the Rajah. 

* Tod's date of 1716 A.D. for Amar Singh’s death (i. 404) also seems 
incorrect. The true date appears to be the 29th Shawwal 1122 (20th Dec. 


— ——_ 
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' Conciliatory measures were for the time being adopted 
by Bahadur Shah, and Jai Singh seems to have opened negotia- 
tions. At any rate on the 6th October 1708, on the intercession 
of Prince Azim-ush-shan, Jai Singh and Ajit Singh were 
restored to their rank in the Mughal service. Jai Singh's rank 
was 2000 zat, (2000 horse, 1000 Duaspah) with 15 lakhs of dam 
in gift (inam). Another measure was the appointment of a new 
subahdar in the person of Sayyid Abdullah Khan Barha. On 
the 17th October 1708 he received the usual presents, the rank 
of 4000, (2000 horse) and a grant-in-aid of 80 lakhs of dam 
(two lakhs of Rupees). A few days afterwards he made a 
number of requests. His assignment (jagir) in the Dakhin must 
be confirmed, the forts of Jodhpur and Mairtha and the 
faujdari of Rantambhor must be made over to him with the 
province of Ajmer, while for two years he must be exempt 
from repayment of the advances for expenses and from having 
the horses of his army branded. His personal followers must 
be admitted to mansabs. All these requests were granted and 
two of his relations were admitted to the service. There is no 
further mention of this appointment, and it was never taken up 
by Abdullah Khan, who, as we know, was shortly after this 
time sent to govern the province of Allahabad. The former 
subahdar of Agra was re-admitted to favour and continued in 


his office. [Bahadur 144, 147.] 


Sec. 14.—BAHADUR SHAH’S SECOND VisiT TO RAJPUTANA. 


After he had crossed the Narmada on the 25th December 
1709, Bahadur Shah marched by way of Mandu and Nalcha. 
He was at Dipalpur on the 19th January and camped on the 
banks of the Kaliyadah on the 7th February 1710. His route 
was continued by the Mukand Darrah or defile, which he passed 
through on the 5th April 1710. He was on the banks of the 


_ Kali Sindh on the 7th, and went through the Lokori Pass on the 


28th of that month. On the 15th May 1710, the army passed 
Tonk and camped at Dandwa Sarai on the banks of the Banas, 
30 kos from Ajmer. [Kamwar.] 


1710.) The death was reported to the Emperor on the 22nd Zul Qada 
(11 Jan. 1711.) [Kamwar, 84.] 
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Here Yar Muhammad Qul and Nahar Khan of Hansi, who 
had been sent to the rebel Rajahs, brought in their pradhans 
or chief men, Bhikhari Das and others. On the 22nd May 1710 
the Rajahs’ letters were presented through Prince Azim-ush- 
shan and on the Prince's prayer their offences were pardoned 
and khelats were conferred by the Prince on the pradhans. On 
the 26th May 1710, when the army reached Lodah,* eighteen 
khelats from the Emperor were given to the servants of Rana 
Amar Singh and Ajit Singh and Jai Singh, and also one to the 
bringer of a letter from Durgadas Rathor [Kamwar 67-68.] 

While these negotiations were proceeding with the Rajputs, 
there came the unwelcome news of a rising of the Sikhs in the 
north of Sarhind, under one Fath Shah,t who had been joined 
by many scavengers, leather dressers and nomadic traders 
(i.e., Banjaras). Wazir Khan, the faujdar of Sarhind, had been 
killed in a fight with these men on the 22nd May 1710. This 
news forced on a speedy solution of the difficulty with the 
Rajputs. It was seen that a popular rising, such as that of the 
Sikhs, in a portion of the Empire so near the capital, might have 
much more serious and far reaching consequences than the 
then pending quarrel with the Rajputs, who, even if left in quiet 
possession of their hereditary country, were not likely to be 
thereby encouraged to further aggressions. It was therefore 
determined to come to as speedy a settlement with them as 
possible. 

At the request of Munim Khan, the Wazir, his eldest son, 
Mahabat Khan, was sent off to persuade the Rajahs that they 
had nothing to fear if they came in and presented themselves. 
After three days, when the Emperor was encamped at the 
village of Deorai, the minister informed His Majesty that his son 
Mahabat Khan writing from the village of Gangwana where he 
had met the Rajahs, reported that they had entered into an 
agreement to come in on the 20th June. Munim Khan was 


* Seems to be Toda, 60 m.s.e. of Ajmer. 
+ Kamwar Kh. is the only writer who gives this name. Others call 
him ‘the false Guru’ or ‘the second Govind.” The Sikhs call him Banda 


(slave). 
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ordered to proceed to the Rajahs and bring them in after 
repeating in person the assurance conveyed through his son. 

On the 2Ist June 1710, as the Emperor was on the march, 
the two Rajahs were brought to him by Mahabat Khan. They 
made their obeisance and each gave an offering of 200 gold coins 
and 2000 Rupees. In return they were invested with dresses of 
honour, and received gifts of jewelled swords and daggers, 
valuable scarves, an elephant and Persian horses. The 
Emperor then granted them permission to return to their homes. 
The Rajahs then went together to Pushkar lake for the Parb 
bathing. There they separated, and Ajit Singh reached 
Jodhpur in July 1710. Bahadur Shah went on to Ajmer, which 
he reached on the 22nd June 1710. [Kamwar, Tod ii. 80]. 

To show how little the Rajputs trusted the solemn promises 
made to them that they would be treated well, | may quote 
the fact mentioned by Kamwar Khan, the historian, who was 
present in the retinue of Prince Rafi-ush-shan. Beyond the four 
Princes and the great nobles there was no one else with the 
Emperor at the time. Kamwar Khan, while the interview was 
proceeding, saw that all the hills and plains round them were 
full of Rajputs. There were several thousand men on camels 
hidden in the hollows of the hills. On each camel rode two 
or even three men, fully armed with matchlock or bow and 
arrows. Evidently they were prepared to sell their lives dearly 
in defence of their chieftains, if there was any attempt at 
treachery. 


Sec. 15.—THE StkHs, THEIR ORIGIN AND History. 


Baba or Guru Nanak, sometimes called Nanak Shah,* was 
born in Baisakh 1526 (April-May 1469 A.D.) at Talwandi,.now 
called Nanakana, a village situated on the river Ravi, 35 miles 
south-west of Lahor, in the Sarakpur sub-division of the Lahor 
district. His father’s name was Kalu, a Khatri, of the Bedi 
sub-division, and by occupation the patwari or account-keeper 
of the village. Nanak was a boy of a contemplative nature 


* Baba, ‘grandfather’, a name of respect given to faqirs. 
Guru, ‘spiritual guide or teacher’. 
Shah, ‘king’, the appellation of Muhammadan faqirs. 
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but little fitted to cope with the ordinary duties of village life. 
He allowed his father’s buffaloes to break into a field ; he sowed 
his seed and left the crop to be destroyed by cattle ; he was 
sent out to trade and spent the capital on fagirs. In short, no 
work could be got out of him. His parents came to the 
conclusion that he was deficient in sense. He was next tried 


* a 


as an assistant to his brother-in-law Jai Ram of Sultanpur, 
grain agent in the service of Nawab Daulat Khan Lodi. Here: 
his accounts fell into disorder and he left the Nawab’s service. 
This occurred at Sultanpur. From this time began his career 
as a religious teacher, his first saying to attract attention being 
‘*There is no Hindu and no Musalman’’. The rest of his life 
was passed in wandering about the country, but from this point 
facts are so mingled with fables that it is impossible to disen- 
tangle them. As Dr. Trumpp says, there is nothing in what is 
told about him that might not be applied to every Hindu religious 
mendicant. He seems to have consorted freely with Muham- 
madans, particularly with the successors of Shaikh Farid, known 
as Ganj-i-shakkar, whose tomb is at Pak Patan (or Ajodhan), . 
south of Lahor. Some writerst have even gone to the length 
of classing him as a Muhammadan and not a Hindu innovator. 
Nanak died in 1538 at Kartarpur in the Jalandhar Duab, [on the 


Ravi, 5 miles from Kalanur.|} 


Nanak had been married to the daughter of another 
patwari, and had by her two sons. But he did not live long 
with her, and instead of nominating one of his sons he named 
as his successor his disciple Lahina, a Tihun Khatri, to whom 
he had given the name of Angad.{ This Guru, a totally un- 
lettered man, took up his residence at Khadur, on the banks of 
the Bias. There he died on the 6th March 1552, having named 
as his successor Amardas, a Bhalla Khatri, born in 1479§ at 


*No doubt this is the Sultanpur in the Jalandhar Duab, the then 
residence of the faujdar of Baith Jalandhar. [Macauliffe, i. Ixx.] 
+ F. Pincott in Hughes’ Dictionary of Islam, 583—596. 


t Angad literally means ‘giving one’s limbs or body,’ or, (Mac. i. 185) 
“produced from the body.’ Kadur is about 40 miles east of Lahor; Angad 
was born at Harike [ii. 1.] [J. S.] 


§ Irvine gives 1509 as the year of his birth. I have followed Macauliffe. 
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Vasarka in the district of Amritsar. When he became Guru 
he removed to Govindwal, where he made a great well, with 
eighty-four steps down to the water, round which every year a 
great mela or gathering is still held. He died on the 14th May 
1574, leaving as his successor his son-in-law Ramdas, a Khatri 
of the Sodhi clan, born at the village of Guru Chak. Ramdas: 
derived a large income from the voluntary offerings of his 
disciples, which he devoted to the restoration of an old tank 
that he called Amritsar (Nectar-tank), building in the middle of 
it a temple called Har-mandar (the temple of Hari). The town 
which sprang up round the tank was known at first as Ramdas- 
pur, but gradually the name Amnitsar superseded all others. 
This well-known city, the spiritual centre of the Sikh religion, lies 
32 miles east of Lahor. Tradition asserts that the land was 
granted to the Guru by the Emperor Akbar, nor is this improb- 
able. The word chak in the revenue language of Upper India 
means a slice or portion of the village area. A piece of land 
detached and given to a fagir would naturally be known as 
Chak Guru or Guru Chak. In Browne’s map, prepared about 
1787, it still bears that name, as well as the modern one of 
Amritsar. Ramdas died on the 3rd March 158]. 

The next Guru was Arjun, the son of Ramdas. With him 
the hereditary succession began which continued to the end and 
added greatly to the wealth and influence of the later Gurus, 
whom the Sikhs grew gradually to look upon as their actual 
sovereigns. Another momentous change arose in Arjun’s time; 
he was an active and enterprising man and the first Guru who 
meddled with politics. Moreover, his father Ramdas having 
provided in Amritsar a holy rallying place Arjun undertook to 
give them sacred scriptures. He busily collected the verses of 
his predecessors, added many of his own, and completed the 
work with extracts from the popular wnitings of previous saints, 
Kabir the weaver of Magahar in the Basti district, and others, 
calling the whole by the name of Granth or * The Book.’* Being 
ii. 30. Ramdas was born in the portion of the city of Lahor called 
Chuni Mandi. (Ibid, 87.) [J.S.] 

* Arjun’s Granth is usually called the first or Adi Granth, to distinguish 


it from Guru Govind’s or the Daswan Padshah di Granth, (Book of the 
Tenth Sovereign). 
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composed in their mother tongue, it was intelligible to the vulgar, 
who knew nothing of the Sanskrit in which the Brahmans veiled 
their holy writings. The sixth, seventh and eighth Gurus added 
nothing to the Sikh scriptures. 

Another of Arjun’s acts was of very great importance to 
the body of which he was the head. His predecessors had no 
income beyond the fluctuating voluntary offerings of their dis- 
ciples. Arjun substituted for these a sort of tithe or tax to be 
received by collectors deputed by him, who forwarded the 
money to him once a year. These men, whose oppressions 
figure largely in the later traditionary history, were known as 
masand, which Dr. Trumpp states to be a corruption of the 
Arabic word masnad in its meaning of a prop or support, and 
metaphorically, a deputy.* Guru Arjun laid aside the garb of a 
holy man and adopted the state of a grandee. He also traded 
on a great scale. Altogether, he is proved to have been a man 
of great originality as an organizer, and in his time the Sikh 
community increased quickly and spread far and wide over the 
Panjab. We have very vague unsatisfactory accounts of Guru 
Arjun’s death, but we know that it took place at Lahor in 1606. 
Apparently he died from ill-treatment while a prisoner in the 
hands of the Emperor Jahangir, his offence being a participation 
in the rebellion of Prince Khusrau. [See Macauliffe, iii. 92-100.] 


From this time the accounts we have become more and more 
conflicting and obscure.f On Arjun’s death his brother Pirthi 
Mal disputed the succession with his son, the youthful Har 
Govind. The former was soon deserted and the latter recog- 
nized as the true successor. Har Govind was a man of warlike 
spirit and addicted to hunting, was surrounded by armed 


A en tn al 


* Cf. the title of Masnad-i-ala given to the highest ministers and nobles 
in the Pathan States of Northern India in the 16th century. [J. Sarkar.] 
Mac. ii. 271, citing the Dabistan. 

+ Dr. Trumpp says (Ixxxiii, note 1) ‘““The Sikh accounts are frequently 
contradictory and dictated by prejudice, or hatred against the Muhammadans. 
The part of their history requires as yet a careful critical sifting, as the 
Sikhs themselves have no idea of historical truth.’ [W.  Irvine.] 
Macauliffe gives the Sikh accounts of the last four Gurus in his volumes 


iv and v. [J.S.] 
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followers, and kept eight hundred horses in his stable. He 
took service under the Emperor Jahangir, but appropriating the 
pay of his soldiers and refusing to liquidate the fine imposed on 
his father Arjun, he was made a prisoner and kept in the 
fortress of Gwaliyar for twelve years. After Jahangir’s death, 
which happened in October 1627, he was employed by Shah 
Jahan, but soon resigned and raised a petty revolt.* The 
imperialists having taken Ramdas-pur, Har Govind fled to 
Kartarpur. Here he was attacked by Painda Khan Afghan, 
an imperial commander. The Guru gained the day and 
Painda Khan was slain. The Guru and his Sikhs then 
advanced to Bhagwara near Lahor, but meeting with resistance 
fled again to the hills. Finally Har Govind made his home at 
Kiratpur near Anandpur, a place on the upper Satlaj in the 
hill State of Kahlur, and there died on the 10th March 1645. 
This Guru, with no taste for meditation, was a man of war, 
his disciples (Sikhs) were now soldiers, the hope of booty 
attracting the sturdy Jat peasantry to his standards in ever- 
increasing numbers. Their expeditions were as yet on a 
limited scale and seem to have been treated by the short-sighted 
local governors with more or less of contempt. 


Passing over his four surviving sons Har Govind transmit- 
ted his leadership to his grandson Har Rai, son of his eldest 
son Gurditta. The new Guru, a wise and sensible man, was 
of a more peaceable disposition than his grandfather. The 
only public act of importance recorded as done by him was his 
joining the standard of Dara Shukoh, son of Shah Jahan, when 
that Prince fled to Lahor in order to continue his contest for 
the throne with his younger brother, Aurangzeb Alamgir, 
As soon as the issue of the contest was clear, and Dara Shukoh 
had been overthrown, Har Rai prudently returned to his home 
at Kiratpur, sending his eldest son, Ram Rai, to make his 
excuses to the conqueror. Alamgir received Ram Rai in a 
kindly manner, but thought fit to retain him as a hostage. The 
Guru lived in peace at Kiratpur and died there in 1661. 


* The details of these struggles, solely from the Sikh sources, are 
given in Mac. iv. 81—214. 
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Har Rai had two sons, Ram Rai and Har Kishan. In 
selecting his successor, he passed over the elder son and trans- 
mitted his office to Har Kishan. Ram Rai, then a hostage in 
the custody of the Emperor Alamgir, resented this exclusion 
from the headship of the sect. He referred the question to the 
Emperor's decision. Har Kishan was summoned to Court, 
and had not been long at Dihli when he died from an attack 
of small-pox. This was in the year 1664. When his followers 
called on him to name his successor, he placed five pice and a 
cocoanut on the ground (the usual tokens of installation) and 
uttered the enigmatical declaration ““Go, your Guru is in the 
village of Bakala."’ This village is near Kiratpur. [Mac. iv. 
329) 

A schism now arose. Ram Rai, the elder brother of Har 
Kishan, claimed the succession. Another party preferred Tegh 
Bahadur, second son of Har Govind the sixth Guru, then 
resident at Bakala village. In the end Ram Rai was disavowed, 
and abandoning the struggle he retired to the valley (dun) 
between the Sewaliks and the Himalaya mountains, bounded 
on the west by the Jamuna and the east by the Ganges. Here 
he founded a sect of his own, called after him the Ram Raiyas. 
The town which sprang up took its name of Dehra from the 
temple founded by him, and the whole valley became known 
as the Dehra Dun. There is still a Sikh community at Dehra. 

On his appointment as Guru, Tegh Bahadur left his home 
at Bakala and made his abode six miles from Kiratpur on some 
ground bought from the Rajah of Kahlur, calling the place 
Anandpur, (1665). Tegh Bahadur, for some unexplained 
reason,* now left the Panjab and took refuge at Patna on the 
Ganges, in Bihar, where he is supposed to have lived for a few 
months and then accompanied Kumar Ram Singh Kachhwaha to 
Assam. At Patna, during his absence, his son Govind was born 
(1666). 

Tegh Bahadur returned at length to Anandpur. Sikh 
tradition asserts that he lived the harmless life of a wandering 
devotee. Apparently he was seized at Agra and by Alamgir’s 


* The enmity of Dhir Mal and the Sodhis (acc. to Mac. iv. 338). 
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orders transferred to the capital. After many efforts to convert 
him to the Muhammadan faith, he was tortured and executed 
at Dihli in the year 1675 A.D.* One of this Guru's crimes, in 
the Emperor's eyes, may have been the style of address 
adopted by his disciples, who had begun to call their leader 
Sacha Padshah or the “True King’. This title was readily 
capable of a twofold interpretation ; it might be applied as the 
occasion served in a spiritual or a literal sense. Its use was 
extremely likely to provoke the mistrust of a ruler even less 
suspicious by nature than Alamgir. 


Sec. 16.—THE DocTRINES OF SIKHISM AND THEIR EFFECT ON 
THE SECT. 


Before we enter on the life of Tegh Bahadur’s son Govind 
Singh, the tenth and last Guru, it will be well to state briefly 
the tenets of the sect both as originally established by Nanak 
the founder and as modified by his last successor in spiritual 
office. But in a work not dealing specially with moral or ethical 
questions, the chief point of interest is the outward manifesta- 
tions of their religion and its effect upon them as members of 
society rather than as individuals. Looked at superficially, 
Nanak, by putting in the background the Hindu mythology and 
proclaiming the oneness of the Supreme Being, may be consi- 
dered as having taken steps to a reconciliation between the 
Hindu and the Musalman faiths. On this ground some have 
even classed Nanak as the founder of a Muhammadan sect. 


*For the Sikh account, see Mac. iv. 363—387. On the other 
hand Ijad (Fragment, f. 13a) says that Alamgir had _ issued 
the farman for Tegh Bahadur’s arrest but the order was kept secret. 
He was made prisoner by Dilawar Khan faujdar of Sarhind when encamped 
near Rupar, intending to proceed to the Ganges to bathe. When brought 
to Court he refused to become a Muhammadan and was executed. I have 
not traced any good Muhammadan account of Tegh Bahadur’s capture 
and execution. By that | mean an account of a contemporary or nearly 
contemporary writer. Trumpp relies on J. D. Cunningham's History, 
pp. 61,62. He, I find, depends in turn on the Siyar-ul-mutakherin (Briggs 
112), a far from contemporary work, for it was written in 1783 (Dowson 
and Elliot, viii. 196). I do not know the source of Ghulam Husain’s 
information. 
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According to Dr. Trumpp, it is quite a mistake to think he tried 
to bring into accord the Hindu and the Muhammadan ideas 
about God. His communion with Muhammadans, so far as it 
went, was due rather to the presence within Islam of the Sufi 
heresy, a veiled Pantheism. In Dr. Trumpp’s opinion Nanak’s 
concertion of the Supreme Being was entirely Pantheistic, akin 
with whom he identified the whole universe and all things 
therein. The chief practical result was that Nanak advocated 
tolerance for each other between Hindus and Muhammadans. 
{Trumpp, ci.] 


Another leading doctrine was the necessity of absorption 
into the Absolute Substance. When the soul reaches this goal, 
it ceases its individual existence. Austerities, renunciation of 
pleasure, bathing at holy places, almsgiving are meritorious and 
are efficacious in helping to this consummation. But the name 
of Hari is the only giver of final bliss. To repeat the name of 
Hari with effect, initiation from the Gurus is required. Uncondi- 
tional submission to the Guru is essential, in mind and body. 
Whatever the Guru does is approved by Hari. Blind obedience 
to him is the first duty, the second is the service of the saints. 
Nanak himself enjoined abstinence from animal food, but 
except as regards cow-killing this has been silently dropped. 
The grand difference, however, between Nanak and other 
founders of sects, one which caused the most profound conse- 
quences on his sect’s subsequent development, was that the 
state of a householder was held to be equally acceptable with 
that of a recluse ; secular business was no obstacle to final 
emancipation. The rogueries of mendicants and Brahmans 
were severely denounced. The caste system was not directly 
assailed and, though men of all castes were received as dis- 
ciples, the Brahman family priest was tolerated and retained. 


Govind Singh transformed the outward forms and cere- 
monies to a very great extent. But such philosophical basis as 
the religion had, remained in theory unchanged ; though, in 
practice, the common people soon reconstructed for themselves 
a personal god. Govind Singh’s first innovation was to institute 
an inner order within the sect. These were called Singhs or 
lions, and this word, one usually applied to Rajputs only, was 
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added to the disciples’ name. The nte of initiation to the order 
was Called the Pahul. The essentials are that five Sikhs at least 
should be present. Sugar and water are then stirred in a bowl 
by a two-edged dagger ; the novice joins his hands and repeats 
the main articles of faith ; some of the water is sprinkled on 
him, he drinks the remainder, and exclaims ‘Hail, Gur’, 
(Wah, Guru.) The new Singh must allow all the hair on his 
body to grow, and must wear blue clothes (a custom now dis- 
regarded except by Akalis). He then binds himself to re- 
nounce intercourse with the descendants of Pirthi Mal, who 
tried to poison his brother Guru Arjun, the masands (or Sikh 
tithe-gatherers), the followers of Ram Rai, and the people who 
destroy their female children. Temples, shrines and burning- 
places must not be worshipped. Neither the Hindu nor the 
Muhammadan scriptures are to be reverenced ; neither pandit 
nor mulla to be obeyed. All Hindu and Muhammadan rites 
at birth, marriage, or death must be discontinued. The Sikh 
must wear trousers and not the Hindu loin-cloth (dhoti) ; and 
there must always be some steel about his person, and, if 
possible, a sword. Tobacco was entirely prohibited. A Sikh 
may only eat the meat of those animals of which the head has 
been cut off by one stroke of a sword. In many places Govind 
Singh denounces Muhammadans, hil] rajahs, and Brahmans. 
There are many other trivial rules for the regulation of daily 
life.* 

Sikhism, as thus modified by Govind Singh, lost all trace 
of an elevated ideal that Nanak may have imparted to it. The 
Jat race, the numerical majority in the Sikh community, has 
many virtues, and the Jat in his capacity of an agriculturist is 
perhaps unrivalled. But as a Panjabi proverb says ““The Jat, 
like a wound, is better when bound’. (Ibbetson, 22].) In 
fact, under the Sikh regime, when he came to the top as soldier 
and ruler, he took as vigorously to plunder as he did in quieter 
days to the plough. Although tobacco is prohibited the use of 
alcohol is not, and the Sikhs have always had the reputation 


* Cunningham’s History of the Sikhs, 359; Malcolm’s Sketch 182, 
Trumpp’s Adi Granth, cxvi. 
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of being very hard drinkers. They are also addicted to the 
intoxicating preparation of hemp called bhang. By the rules 
of the sect all members should eat together and intermarry 
whatever their original caste may have been. But Hindu pre- 
judice still survives in practice so strongly, that Sikhs coming 
from the higher castes will not eat with others of inferior origin, 
and it is only on the rare occasion of a sangat, or religious 
gathering, at the holy place Amritsar, that the rule is observed 
in its integrity. 


A few words may appropriately find a place here on the 
races or castes from which the Sikhs were principally recruited. 
We have.seen that their religion was, as it is still, almost entire- 
ly localized in the Panjab, its home lying in the country north 
of Dihli between the Ravi on the west and the Jamuna on the 
east. The Sikhs are not a very numerous body, furnishing 
under 8 per cent. of the total population in the Panjab. All 
of the Gurus belonged to one or other sub-division of the Khatri 
tribe, now chiefly found in the Panjab. It was thus from its 
origin distinctly a non-Brahman religion; Brahmans always 
stood aloof from it, and under Guru Govind’s rules they were 
to be dealt with as enemies. Etymologically the name Khatri 
came, no doubt, from the second or warrior tribe of Manu’s 
four divisions, the Kshatriya ; but for many generations the 
Khatri has been, not a soldier, but a banker, petty trader, or 
official scribe. The offices of the Mughal Empire were full of 
them. Numerically they are very few among the Sikhs of the 
present day, but their superior intelligence and education, in 
addition to their being of the founder’s race, must have always 
given them a power out of proportion to their numbers.* 


Most of the followers of the Guru belong now, as they 
have done ever since Govind’s day, to the Jat peasantry. 
These Jats form the great agricultural population of North- 
western India. The region that they occupy would be enclosed 
by a line drawn eastwards from the river Indus so as to include 
part of Sind with all Marwar and Mewar in Rajputana, thence 


* They are 22 per ten thousand of the population, i.e., only °22 per 
cent. (Ibbetson, 139.) 
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round by the Chambal and the Jamuna, taking in part of the 
Upper Duab of the Ganges and Jamuna as far as Muzaffar- 
nagar, thence crossing to the Karnal border and following the 
Jamuna northwards so as to end at the foot of the Himalayas. 
Whether Sikhs or not, these Jats have a very distinct character 
of their own. Sturdy, industrious, quarrelsome, penurious, 
they form the backbone of the agricultural community through- 
out the above extensive region. They are marked off from the 
Rajput and the Brahman by their practice of widow-marriage. 
Nay, they are commonly accused of having practised polyandry 
up to quite recent times, and the number of grown-up and 
apparently bachelor brothers found in Jat families is certainly 
a curious fact. The widow of an elder brother passes almost 
as a matter of course into the possession of the brother next 
in age [as was the custom with the Vedic Aryans]. In the 
government of their villages they appear much more democratic 
than the Rajputs ; they have less reverence for hereditary right, 
and a preference for elected headmen, [herein also resembling 
the Vedic Aryans]. Nor are any Brahman villages found 
scattered about in Jat tracts as they are in those of the Rajputs. 
Judging from experience in the Upper Duab, the Jats, even 
when orthodox Hindus, seem to be less under Brahman influ- 
ence than the Rajputs. In appearance they are not perhaps so 
high bred as the Rajput, nor have they the sharp clear-cut 
features of the Brahman, but they are, at any rate in the Upper 
Duab, a fair, well-grown race. Except in the case of very 
rich men, their women work openly in the fields, and the men 
have never had the Brahman and Rajput repugnance to the 
daily drudgery of agriculture. At the time of the census of 
1881 they formed two-thirds of the whole Sikh community 
within the Panjab, and have from the first been the most 
prominent part of it. 


After the Khatri and the Jat peasants, the most noticeable 
components of the Sikh body are the lower caste artisans and 
men of the outcaste or menial tribes. This fact attracted the 
notice of the Muhammadan writers, as we see in our account, 
taken from them, of the disturbances following on the death of 
Guru Govind. Recent enquiries bear this out. In the census 
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of 1881, nine out of every hundred Sikhs were of the outcaste 
scavenger and leather-dresser races, and the other thirteen were 
of the artisan class, one half of these being carpenters. On the 
other hand, there were only four Brahmans in every thousand. 
Roughly speaking the Sikhs are made up as to two-thirds of 
Jat agriculturists and as to one-third of the artisan and menial 
castes. They form about one-seventh of the total population in 
the principal seats of their religion and about one-thirteenth 
of the whole population of the Panjab. It will be seen that 
in numbers they are not in any preponderance, even in the 
part of the country which may be looked on as especially their 


home. 


Sec. 17.—Guru Govind SINGH (1675-1708). 


We come now to our more particular subject, the life and 
doings of Guru Govind, and the events which followed on his 
death. Govind, the son of the ninth Guru, Tegh Bahadur, 
was born at Patna in Bihar, during his father’s temporary exile 
from the Panjab, and at his father’s death was nine years of 
age.* [According to Macauliffe’s Sikh authorities (vol. v), 
Govind was born on the 7th bright lunar day of Paush, Sambat 
1723-January 1666 A.D.] We are told that he remained 
in obscurity for twenty years. About 1695, then, when 
he was some thirty years of age, he took the field against 
constituted authority.f His first campaign was made 
as the ally of one hill rajah, Bhim Chand, Rajah of Nadon, 


against another, the Rajah of Jammu, who had been incited 


* J. D. Cunningham, 81, says he was born in Poh, 1718S. (November 
1661); Muin-ud-din, Buta Shah, on the authority of one Shankar Jyotishi, 
has Sunday, Magh 13th, 1718S. (January or February 1662). Again, in 
the Sakhi Book, 37, it is given as a prophecy that Govind would die at 
the age of forty-three years. Assuming, as we may safely do, that such 
a prophecy was made after the event, a belief is raised that Govind may 
have been born in 1666 A.D., his death having taken place in 1708. This 
would in a great measure dispose of the discrepancy in Dr. Trumpp’s 
chronology (Adi Granth, introduction, Ixxxviii and Ixxxix). 

+ Browne’s dates (p. 4) are quite different. He makes Govind a post- 
humous child, and places his first outbreak in J114H. (1704), when he 
was twenty years of age. In that case, he must have been born in 1684. 
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by Miyan Khan Mughal, to make an attack on his neighbour.* 
Where the interval of twenty years, between 1675 and 1695, 
was passed, we cannot say with any certainty. In one place,f 
we hear of his leaving a village called Paotah, just before he 
fought the Muhammadans. This village, where there is now 
a Sikh temple, lies close to the west or right bank of the 
Jamuna, in the Kiyarda dun, or valley, which is now part of the 
hill State of Sirmur or Nahan.{ From after events, such as the 
building of a Sikh fort on the outer hills in Nahan territory, and 
the vengeance taken by Bahadur Shah on the Nahan Rajah, we 
may infer some close connection between Govind and the ruler 
of that State. His period of obscurity, in which he is said to have 
occupied himself with hunting, shooting, and the chase, may 
have been spent in the Kiyarda dun, or the adjoining hills.§ 


An early adventure was his pursuit by the Muhammadans.§ 


He fled to a jungle called Narayanpur, thence he took refuge 


ee 


in a grove at Mani Majra. His next assailants were the hill 


rajahs, the original ground of quarrel being obscure.f{ Prob- 
ably its chief cause was the natural hostility of the Rajput ruler 
and his Brahman counsellor to the head of a heterodox sect. 
Govind’s baggage appears to have been plundered.f{{ In at 
least one battle Govind won the day and triumphed over the 


Hindur, Kahlur, and Nahan leaders.§§ 


* Malcolm, 58. 

¢ Sakhi Book, 41. 

{ J. D. Cunningham, 74, and Indian Atlas, sheet No. 48. 

§ See also the quotation from the Vichitra Natak, in Malcolm, 55, where 
Govind says he went, on his father’s death, to the Kalindi, or Jamuna 
river. 

G Sakhi Book, 4}. 

** Perhaps the Narayangarh, about 18 m. n. e. of Ambala: Mani Majra 
is about 22 m.n. of the same place. 

Tt McGregor, i. 80, attributes it to an attempt by the Rajahs to appro- 
priate some valuable presents—an elephant, a horse, a tent, a sword, and 
a hawk—that had been sent to Govind Singh. 

Lf Sakhi Book, 46. 

§§ Cunningham, 75, says his first contest was with Nahan, aided by 
the Rajah of Hindur. Govind was victorious, and he killed Hari Chand, 
of Nalagarh (capital of Hindur, see Thornton, 681) with his own hand. 
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We hear next* of an expedition against Govind, command- 
ed by Saida Beg, but we cannot fix the year. The traditions 
state that the commander was won over to the Gurw’s side, 
while the next in command, Ramzan Beg, was killed. The 
Muhammadans, who had been encamped at Thanesar, then 
moved towards Sarhind. The next day their baggage was 
plundered by the Sikhs during the march to Shamsabad. The 
Muhammadans returned to Dihli.t 

The hill rajahs were still hostile,t and Rajahs Bhim Chand, 
Madan Pal, Bir Singh and others combined with Dina Beg 
Mughal, to attack the Guru. In the ensuing battle the Sikhs 
were victorious, and they pursued the Muhammadans as far as 
the village Khidarabad, plundering them as they fled. On 
another occasion,§ however, they were less successful. The 
Guru was besieged in Anandpur$ by all the hill rajahs. The 
siege lasted for fifteen days, and the extremity was so great that 
Govind threw all his treasures into the Satlaj, and his followers 
began to die of starvation. Pamma, the minister of Rajah 
Bhim, was sent to negotiate, and as the Sikh story goes, lulled 
the Guru into fancied security by pretending to become a dis- 
ciple. His real object was to gain time for the arrival of the 
Muhammadans, for whom he had sent. 

Apparently there was now a combined attack by the hill 
rajahs and the Muhammadans commanded by a Khwaja.** 


This is the same story as in Malcolm, 55, and note. Hindur and Kahlur 
are hill States, lying just north of Anandpur, the Sikh Guru settlement 
on the bend made by the Satlaj, just as it enters the plains. 

* Sakhi Book, 59. 

{ Malcolm, 59,60, names Dilawar Khan and Rustam Khan as com- 
manders of expeditions sent against Govind Singh. Thanesar is 28 m. s. 
of Ambala, and Sarhind 28 m. n. w. of the same place. 

t Sakhi Book, 71. 

§ Idem, 73. 

$In the Kohlur State, in a bend of the Satlaj (Thornton, 34). The 
town was founded by Tegh Bahadur, Govind’s father. Makhawal and 
Kiratpur, the homes of previous Gurus, are not far off. 

@ Sakhi Book, 77. Cunningham, 75, says “‘He (Govind) became the 
ally of Bhim Chand of Kahlur, then in rebellion against the imperial 
authorities at Kot Kangra,’ or perhaps this refers to an earlier event. 


** Sakhi Book, 98. McGregor i. 85, says that Zabardast Khan, subahdar 
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Terms of some sort were made with the rajahs, after which the 
Guru, with two wives and forty followers, fled into the Malwa, 
or country south and east of the Satlaj. The Muhammadans 
attacked him again near the village of Ghanaula, in the Ambala 
district. One follower, Ude Singh, who resembled the Guru 
in features, placed himself in the front of the fight and fought 
on till he was killed, allowing Govind Singh time to escape. 
After plundering the Sikh camp, which was near Rupar on the 
Satlaj, the Muhammadans made a diligent search for the Guru, 
of whose escape they now heard. Govind fled into the forest, 
and his wives received shelter in the house of a secret adherent. 
Next day the Guru reached Chamkaur, a place lower down the 
Satlaj than Rupar.* He was then alone. The pursuit conti- 
nuing, he went on with two disciples, who now joined him, and 
they walked southwards for fifteen miles. He halted to rest 
at Machiwara, a town with a ferry over the Satlaj, twenty-two 
miles east of Ludhiana. Disguised as a Muhammadan, he 
gave himself out as a Haji, or pilgrim from the Arabian holy 
places, and in this character received assistance from some 
Pathans. His flight was then continued on a horse brought to 
him by a disciple, and he was lost sight of for three months.f 
At length a man of village Kangir, in the Firuzpur district, 
found him and took him to his house.{ Govind lived there a 


of Lahor, and Shams Khan, of Sarhind, were the Muhammadan_ com- 
manders. The hill rajahs had asked Alamgir for aid. The siege of 
Makhawal (i. e., Anandpur) lasted seven months. Malcolm, 66, gives the 
names of the leaders as Khwaja Muhammad and Nahar Khan. 

* Seven miles s. w. of Rupar (Thornton, 215). Cunningham, 76, and 
Malcolm 65, say that there was a siege at Chamkaur, and that two sons, Ajit 
Singh and Jajarh Singh, were killed there. 

t Cunningham, 77, gives Bahlolpur as one stage in the flight, and the 
final refuge was, he says, in the wastes of Bhatinda (about 60 m. s. e. of 
Firuzpur, and 120 m. s. w. of Rupar; it has now a railway station.) He adds 
that the Sikhs place these events in 1705-6. McGregor, i. 87, has ‘Belalpore.” 
Thence Govind went to Machiwara (91), thence to Kanija, three miles from 
Ludhiana (92), then to Jalpura, ten miles from Ray Kot (92). His followers 
now assembled, and he went to Kot Kapura (92), then to Muktsar (93). The 
Muhammadans followed and Govind defeated them. Being unable to obtain 
water, they were forced to retreat. 


t Sakhi Book, 103. 
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year, and afterwards passed nearly three years at Damdama, 
where he composed his Granth, known as ‘““The Book of the 
Tenth King.’’* 

At the time of Govind’s investment in Makhawal- 
Anandpur, he sent away his mother, Gujari, and his two sons, 
Fath Singh and Zorawar Singh.f They took shelter in the town 
of Sarhind ; or as one account says,{ they were captured by a 
force sent out by Wazir Khan, the faujdar of Sarhind, under the 
command of Khizr Khan, Malner, and his own Bakhshi or chief 
officer. At first, Wazir Khan is said to have treated the 
prisoners with kindness. But, at the suggestion of his chief 
subordinate, Saj Anand, Brahman, who frightened him by a 
picture of the Emperor's possible displeasure at his mildness, 
he resolved to put them to death. He asked Khizr Khan to do 
the deed, but he refused with scorn to undertake an execu- 
tioner’s work. One Karakchi Beg Mughal accepted the office, 
and although the children clung round their grandmother's 
neck, he tore them away and cut their throats in the poor 
woman's presence.§ Overcome with grief and horror, she fell 
down and expired on the spot.$ 

The Muhammadan authors assert** that Guru Govind now 
sent in petitions to Alamgir, offering to make his submission, 


*E. Trumpp, xcii, Damdama, a residence built by the Guru in a village 
of the Malwa country. Cunningham, 77, says it is half-way between 
Hansi and Firuzpur. The Firuzpur Gazetteer (Lahor, 1883-4), p. 41, describes 
it as “the breathing place, at which Guru Govind halted in his flight from 
Bhatinda before the battle of Muktsar.”” A mela or fair is held there. 
Malcolm, 186, note, quoting a Sikh author, not named, states that the 
Granth above referred to was completed on the 8th Bhadwan 1753 S. 
(August 1696, A. D.) 

+ Browne, 6, 7 who says, that the boys were aged six and five years. 
Malcolm, 65; McGregor, i. 86; Sakhi Book, 102. 

t Browne, 6. 

§ Browne, 8, and Sakhi Book, 102. 

$ One version is that they were built-up alive in a wall (McGregor, 
i. 86), Warid, fol. 29, says that the mother, wife, two sons, and one daughter 
of the Guru were captured. The two sons and the daughter were subjected 
to indignities, paraded in derision, and then executed. Age of boys 9 and 
3 years, Ijad (136). He says Govind’s mother poisoned herself. 

** Warid, fol. 116 b. 


= 
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coupled with a promise to accept Islam. If this is true, no 
prospect could be more pleasing to such a bigot as that 
Emperor: and, as we are told, a confidential messenger, or 
mace-bearer, was sent to bring the suppliant to the Court. The 
messenger produced Govind Singh, in the first instance, before 
Munim Khan, then nazim or governor of Lahor, and diwan, 
or chief revenue officer, to Prince Muazzam (afterwards, as 
Emperor, known as Bahadur Shah). Govind Singh was 
forwarded by the governor to the Dakhin. On the way the 
party heard of Alamgir’s death, which took place at Ahmad- 
nagar, in the Dakhin, on the 28th Zul Qada, I118 (2nd March 
1707) ; and Govind, believing his star was again in the ascend- 
ant, turned his face and hastened back to Hindustan. The 
story, as it stands, with these details, is not quite credible. 
Was Govind Singh at all likely to surrender? If in the custody 
of a Muhammadan mace-bearer, would he be allowed to return 
home, at his own pleasure, because Alamgir was dead? All 
we can say is that there may be some foundation for the story. 

Of the next part of Govind’s life we know a little more, 
though not very much more, than of that which had gone 
before. Dr. Trumpp* seems to look on the evidence for the 
following facts as slightly doubtful ; but | think there is partial 
confirmation of them from the official history of Bahadur Shah's 
reign, compiled at the time. It seems certain that Govind Singh 
joined Bahadur Shah at some point, when that Prince was on 
his march down country from Lahor to Agra, to contest the 
throne with his brother, Azam Shah. Govind Singh must have 
received some rank but what it was is not stated by the Muham- 
madans. A mansab of 5,000, as stated by the Sikhs, is pre- 
posterous, the greatest leaders, at the head of thousands of 
soldiers, having no higher rank, whereas Govind Singh is 
reported as having no more than two or three hundred men.f 
In the same way the Sikhs make the battle, fought at Jajau, 
between Agra and Dholpur, on the [8th Rabi I. 1119 (18th June, 
1707), to be won solely by the marvellous feats of Govind 


Singh and his Sikhs. This is absurd, and may be summarily 


* Adi Granth, xciii. 
+ Khafi Khan, ii. 652. Bhimsen (1686) mentions Guru Govind as joining 
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rejected. But there is, I think, evidence that Govind Singh: 
was in the Emperor's army at Agra immediately after the 
battle. I think that he is to be identified in the entry of the 
Bahadur-Shah-nama* of the 4th Jamadi I. 1119 (2nd August 
1707), when ‘‘a jewelled scarf was presented to Govind Singh.” 

The same doubt surrounds the place and time of Govind 
Singh’s death. The Sikhs assign it to Nader, on the Godavari, 
where they have a shrine called Achalnagar, or the Immovable 
City.t I think that this tradition must be accepted as historical- 
ly correct, and the time of death must be taken as November 
1708. Bahadur Shah was then on his march from Burhanpur 
to Haidarabad, as already related, and the Guru was in his 
train. The tradition says that Govind Singh’s death happened 
on the fifth day of some lunar month.§ Now, in the Bahadur- 
Shah-nama, on the 5th Ramzan, 1120 (17th November 1708) 
we find that a report was made to the Emperor ‘‘as to the 
disposal of the movable property left by Guru Govind Nanak.$ 
It was of considerable value, and according to rule ought to be 
confiscated. The Emperor, with the remark that he was not 
in want of the goods of a darvesh, ordered the whole to be 
relinquished to the heirs."” The death might have just 
occurred ; at any rate, it must have happened quite recently. 
Unfortunately, Danishmand Khan, in his contempt for all narra- 
tive, tells us nothing of the mode of death. One Ajit (or Ajib) 
Singh, who passed as the Guru’s son, was brought to the 
Emperor, was invested with a robe of honour, and taken into 


the imperial service.** 


Bahadur Shah, but gives no details except that “he does not follow the 
ways of a faqir and darvesh but lays claim to be a soldier.” 

* Danishmand Khan, fol. 18. 

{ E. Trumpp, Adi Granth, xcvi. 

} McGregor, i. 100, says Sawan 1765 S., which would be July 1708. 
Cunningham, 8], note, has ‘“‘towards the end of 1708,’’ and Muin-ud-din 
fixes it on Katik, Sudi 5th, 1765S. (November 1708). 

§ Sakhi Book, 200. 

§ As to the use of the name Nanak by each Guru, see Cunningham, 57. 

** Mirza Mhd. This Ajit Singh was apparently an adopted son (Rai 
Chatarman’s Chahar Gulshan, my copy, fol. 143.) He was executed at 
Dihli 18 January 1725, (Tarikh-i-Muhammadi), by order of Muhammad Shah, 


for the crime of rebellion. 
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There are several accounts of Guru Govind Singh’s death, 
but the two more usually received agree in stating that it was 
a death by violence.* Of these stories, one is that an Afghan 
horse-dealer had sold some horses to the Guru. Payment was 
delayed. One day, the dealer clamoured for his money with 
angry gestures. Provoked by the man’s words, Govind Singh 
cut him down. Some time afterwards the Afghan’s sons found 
their opportunity and stabbed the Guru mortally, when asleep 
or unguarded. This story is also slightly varied. The Guru, in 
this version, is supposed to have repented of his violence and 
showed favour to the murdered man’s son. One day, when 
they were alone together, the Guru taunted the youth for his 
cowardice in not revenging his father. The boy struck him. 
with his dagger, inflicting a slight wound, through which the 
entrails protruded. The wound was sewn up and was healing, 
when Govind Singh, in attempting to string his bow, burst the 
stitches, the bowels again protruded, and he died almost im- 
mediately. 

The tradition in the Sikh booksT is somewhat different. 
The murderer is stated to be the son of Said Khan, and the 
grandson of Painda Khan. Possibly the latter was the 
opponent whom Guru Har Govind slew. In opposition to his 
own precept, which prohibited all friendship with Muham- 
madans, Govind Singh allowed this boy to come about him. 
One day, after they had played at chaupar, a sort of draughts, 
Guru Govind lay down to rest, two daggers recently given to 
him being by his side. The boy took up one of the daggers 
and inflicted three wounds. Govind Singh sprang up, crying 
out, ““The Pathans have attacked me.’’ One Lakha Singh ran 
in and cut off the boy’s head. The wounds were sewn up, 
and for fifteen days all went well. Then, on the 2nd of some 
lunar month, two bows were brought to the Guru. In trying 
to bend them, the Guru’s wounds opened, during the 3rd and 
4th he was insensible, and on the 5th of that month he 
expired.t 

* McGregor, i. 99, Cunningham, 79. The Siyar-ul-mutakherin (Boges: 
114) says that Govind died of grief for his children. 


| Sakhi Book, 198. 
t Katik, Sudi 5th, 1765 S., see ante, p. 90, note { 
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Govind Singh had three wives, Jitu, Sahib Kuar, and 
Sundari.* He had four sons; one, Jhujhar Singh, by Jitu ; 
two, Zorawar Singh and Jit Singh, by Sahib Kuar ; and one, 
Fath Singh, by Sundari. According to the Sikh writings, all 
his sons pre-deceased him, and according to them he left no 
male descendants. There was, however, the adopted son, 
Ajit Singh, of whom we learn from Muhammadan sources.t 


NOTES 


ca 


Genealogical Table of the Sikh Gurus. Succession in the 
same family began with the third Guru, Amardas. Roman 
numerals show the Gurus and their order of succession. 


III. AMARDAS, BHALLA (b. 1509, d. 1574) 


Mohanj alias Bhaini=IV. Ramdas, Sodhi (b. 1524, d. 1581) 


V. Arjun (b. 1553 Pirthi Chand Mahadeo 
d. 1606) (Descendants at (no issue ? ) 
Batala, Kot Har 
; Sahai, south of 
VI. Har Govind (b. 1595, d. 1638) Firuzpur, and 
Kothawala, near 
Sarhind) 


Gurditta IX. Tegh Bahadur Surat Singh Amb Rai Attal Rai 
(b. 1612 or 1621, d. 1675) 0. S. D. 0. 8. D. 


| 
VII. Har Dhir Mal X. Govind Singh (Descendants 
1 


Rai (b. 1628, (Descen- (b. 1661, at Anandpur = 
d. 1660) dants at d. 1708) Makhawal 
Kirtarpur 
near Jalan- 
dhar Duab 
[ | 
: | Ajit Singh Jhujhar Singh Fath Singh Zorawar Singh 
Ram Rai VII. Har 0.8. p. 0.'8. p. 0. 8. D. 0. 8. D. 
b. 1647 Mision 
[ of Dehra } (b. 1656, 
d. 1664) 


(Founded on Cunningham, History, App. xxii. Dr. 
Trumpp’s Introductory Essay) and Malcolm, p. 36. 


* Sakhi Book, 97. 

1 See ante, p. 90, n ** 

See B. M. Addl. 23609 (Rieu. 78!) for a portrait labelled Guru Govind 
Singh. It shows a stout man, with black pointed beard, mounted on a 
black horse, facing to left, yellow figured coat and turban, striped trousers, 
a hawk on the right hand, no arms. 
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Sec. 18.—BANDA, THE FALSE Guru: His EaRLty CAREER. 


On the death of Govind, his family and followers brought 
forward a man, who exactly resembled the deceased.* It is not 
very clear who this man was; he is generally spoken of either 
as Banda (the slave), or as the False Guru. Two con- 
temporariesf call him Fath Shah, and if this be correct, it points 
perhaps to his passing as Fath Singh, the son of Govind. Some 
say he was a Bairagi faqir, a native of a village, Pandor, in the 
Baith Jalandhar Duaba, who for many years had been the inti- 
mate friend of Guru Govind.{ A more recent account calls him 
Madhu Das, alias Narayan Das, and tells us he was born on 
Katik, Sudi 13th, 1727 S. (October 1670) being the son of Ram 
Deo, Rajput, of Rajauri-garh in Punchh.§ The name given 
to him at birth was Lachmi Deo. He formed a friendship with 
Janki Parsad, Bairagi, with whom he went to the monastery 
(math) of Baba Ram Thamman. This math is in a place not 
far from Qasur, which is itself a little way south of Lahor. 
Authority was at that time exercised there by the Baba’s 
grandson, of whom Lachmi Deo became a chela, or disciple, 
receiving the name of Lachman Bala, alias Narayan Das. In 
the end, he found his way as a pilgrim to the Dakhin, there met 
Govind Singh, and became his disciple.$ ; 

Whatever may be the truth as to his origin and antecedents, 
this man was now sent off secretly from the Dakhin to 
Hindustan. At the same time letters were written to the 
Panjab, informing the disciples that their Guru had been slain 
in the Emperor’s camp by the dagger of an Afghan. But just 
before his death, their leader had announced that in a short 
time, through the power of transmigration, he would appear 
again clothed with sovereignty, and whenever he should raise 
the standard of independence, they would by joining him secure 
prosperity in this world and salvation in the next. Immediate 


* Warid, fol. 117a. 

{ Kamwar Khan and Yahya Khan, Tazkirat-ul-muluk (1149 H.) 

f£ Browne, 9. 

§ Punchh, a district in the west of Kashmir (Thornton, 788). Rajauri 
lies between Naushahra and Punchh. 

$ Shamsher-i-khalsa, 183. 
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collections of cash and goods must be made. Expectation was 
thus aroused, and the new manifestation awaited. 

Suddenly there appeared in the town of Kharkhoda, thirty- 
five miles west of Dihli, a man who gave himself out to be Guru 
Govind Singh.* According to some accounts, he asserted that 
he had recovered from his wounds and returned to the Panjab ; 
others believed that he had been restored to life by God's 
power.? Personating thus Govind Singh, the new leader 
became notorious under the deceased's title of the Guru, or 
Spiritual Director. The zamindars of the village where he 
appeared had become, several years before this time, followers 
of Guru Govind, and knew his appearance. As the pretender 
had copied Govind Singh's exterior, and resembled him in 
features, these zamindars believed in him, adopted his cause, 
and wrote in all directions to the Sikhs, telling them that their 
lost leader had returned to earth. In response to this call many 
armed men assembled, and as soon as there were five hundred 
of them, they marched for Sonpat, about twenty-five miles north 
of Dihli. The faujdar of Sonpat came out utterly unprepared, 
was routed, and fled to Dihli. 

Elated by this victory, Banda made his way to the foot of 
the hills north-east of Sarhind, where Govind Singh early in life 
had taken shelter. Soon he had forty thousand armed men 
gathered round him, recruited chiefly from the lower caste 
Hindus.f His chief object was to attack Wazir Khan,§ the 
murderer of Govind's children and still faujdar of Sarhind, 
before he had time to make sufficient preparations. The Guru 
began operations by encamping near the town of Sadhaura, 


* Warid, fol. 117 a, Qasim fol. 24. 

+ No astonishment need arise at the acceptance in those days of such 
inventions; for we have an almost exact parallel in the modern case of 
the Panjabi pretender to the Raj of Landhaura, in the Saharanpur district, 
who appeared at Rurki in 1874. 

t{ Khafi Khan, ii. 562, says that at first there were 4,000 to 5,000 men 
on ponies and 7,000 to 8,000 infantry, increasing first to 19,000, and in 
the end to 40,000 well-armed men. 

§ Muhammad Jan, entitled first Kar Talab Khan, then Wazir Khan, 
rank 3,000 (Tarikh-i-Mhdi, year 1122). The Shamsher-i-khalsa, 186, states 


that he was a native of Kunjpura, a town in the Karnal district. 
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about twenty-six miles east of Ambala, where there was a cele- 
brated Muhammadan shrine, the tomb of Shah Qamis, Qadin.* 
Neither officials nor townspeople interfered with him, and by 
friendly overtures he lulled their suspicions to sleep. Then he 
attacked the town, killed many of the inhabitants, and 
plundered their houses.t 

Wazir Khan, as soon as he heard of the pretender’s nising, 
hurried off from Sarhind with the three thousand to four 
thousand men then present.{ The Sikhs were then on their 
way to attack him. Both forces met on a plain between Alwan 
Sarai and the town of Banur, some ten to twelve miles north- 
east of Sarhind.§ This was on the 24th Rabi |. 1122 (22nd May 
1710). At the first shock the Sikhs, after a feeble resistance, 
turned and fled. Wazir Khan's force appeared to have already 
gained the day, when suddenly a crowd of men were led by 
the Guru to an attack on the Muhammadan rear. This bold 
movement put heart into the flying Sikhs and, with loud cries 
of “Sacha Padshah’”’ and “Fath daras’’, they fell in a compact 
body on the Muhammadans, who for a time held their ground. 
The Sikh swordsmen attacked several elephants and wounded 


* Thornton, 891, Lat. 30°23/, Long. 77°16/, a town near the foot of 
the Sub-Himalaya, close to the left bank of the Markanda torrent; it has 
a wall pierced for musketry, and tall towers. See also George Forster, 
Journey, i. 236, and the Ain-i-Akbari (translation) ii. 105, 296. The 
Shamsher-i-khalsa, 187, calls the Sadhaura saints Baha-ul-haq and Qutb-ud- 
din, Jaison. Shah Faiz is wrongly given in some books for Shah Qamie. 
(Khazinat-ul-asfiya, i. 135.) 

+ Mirza Muhammad, 215. The Shamsher-i-khalsa, 187, places the 
attack on Sadhaura in Magh 1764S. (November-December 1707). The 
month may be right, but the year must be wrong. 

{Mirza Muhammad, 215; Qasim, 84; Warid, 1176; Khafi Khan, 
ii. 653. The last gives the Muhammadan force as 5,000 to 6,000 horse, 


7,000 to 8,000 foot, matchlockmen and bowmen, with cannon and elephants. 


Sarhind is a corruption of the original name, Sahrind. 

§ Browne, 9, places the battle at Alwan Sarai, which is 12 m.s.e. 
of Sarhind. Warid, 1176, says ‘“‘near Banur.”” The Anonymous Fragment 
of a Farrukh-siyar-nama (in my possession), fol. 15a, states that the fight 
was near Chapparchari. There are two villages of this name, C. Kalan 
and C. Khurd, on Sheet No. 48 of the Indian Atlas. They lie about 16m. 
n. e. of Sarhind, on the Patiyali Rao, and are 10 m. n. by w. of Banur. 
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them. Sher Muhammad and Khwaja Ali of Kotilah Maler*¥ 
were killed, and confusion arose in the Muhammadan ranks. 
Wazir Khan, then fully eighty years of age, made no attempt 
to escape, but tned to rally his men, and continued to shoot 
his arrows at the enemy. At length he, too, was killed by a 
musket shot.t The baggage was plundered, the elephants 
captured, and the body of Wazir Khan dishonoured and hung 
to a tree. Not a single Muhammadan escaped with anything 
but the clothes upon his back. 

Alarm spread through the streets of Sarhind, an old and 
prosperous town, inhabited by wealthy bankers and traders 
and many well-born Muhammadans of the learned class. 
Those who could do so fled, one of the first being Wazir Khan’s 
eldest son, who, leaving all his father’s hoards behind him, 
made off to Dihli with all his family. After a feeble defence 
of two days, the town was taken. Every one who, for want 
of carts or other conveyance, had been left behind, was made 
prisoner. Only those Muhammadans who disguised them- 
selves and hid tn the houses of the Hindus, escaped injury. The 
scavengers and leather-dressers and such like persons, who 
were very numerous among the Sikhs, committed excesses of 
every description. For the space of four days the town was 
given up to pillage, the mosques were defiled, the houses burnt, 
and the Muhammadans slaughtered ; even their women and 
children were not spared.§ Some say that unborn children 
were taken from the womb and killed before their dying 
mothers’ eyes. Hindus even were not respected. One of the 


* Maler is about 36 m. s. w. of Sarhind. 

+B. M. Or. 36/0, Fragments 5a. Wazir Khan met Nar [? Baz] Singh 
and struck at him with a spear. The Sikh laid hold of it and with it 
wounded the Khan’s horse on the forehead. Wazir Khan then drew his 
bow and hit Nar Singh on the arm, and drawing his sword tried to make 
an end of him. Fath Singh who was waiting near by, gave Wazir Khan 
a cut on his sword belt that cleft him from the shoulder to the waist, and 
his head fell to the ground. 

{ Mirza Muhammad, 215, 217; Qasim, 24; Khafi Khan, ii. 654. Sarhind, 
now in the Patiala territory, is about 28 m.n.w., of Ambala. 


§ The infants were tossed into the air and cut in two as they were 


falling to the ground. (B. M. Or. 1870, Fatuhat-nama-i-Samadi, f. 12a.) 
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principal objects of the Sikh vengeance was, of course, Saj 
Anand Brahman, Wazir Khan’s chief revenue official and his 
adviser in taking the life of Govind’s sons. Even Muham- 
madan writers have nothing to say in this man’s favour ; he had 
been, no doubt, like most men in his position, exacting and 
haughty in his days of prosperity. All power was now usurped 
by the Sikhs, and one Bar Singh, a man of poor origin, belong- 
ing to pargana Haibatpur Patti in the Bari Duab, was appointed 
subahdar, or governor of Sarhind. It is said that two krors of 
Rupees (about two millions sterling) in money and goods 
belonging to Wazir Khan and several hundred thousand Rupees 
belonging to Saj Anand and others, fell into the hands of 
Banda.* 

The atrocities of which Banda and his agents were guilty 
aroused horror in the breasts of the Muhammadans. They 
forgot too readily, perhaps, that rulers of their own faith had 
formerly committed equal excesses. But, though the ways of 
the Muhammadan Government were never gentle in the sup- 
pression of rebellion, many generations must have passed since 
such wholesale and unjustifiable destruction of life and property 
had been done by them. Warid can only compare the doings 
of the Sikhs to the cruelties committed by Pharaoh upon the 
people of Israel, or to the massacres that followed the fall of 
Jerusalem. Even in those two instances, though the living were 
destroyed, the dead were spared. But “‘those infidels,’’ the 
Sikhs, did not even spare the dead! The descendants of Shah 
Qamis Qadiri of Sadhaura were summoned before the Guru 
and told that their only chance of life lay in destroying with 
their own hands their mosque and the tomb of their ancestor. 
The wretched men complied. Thereupon the Guru declared 
that to sweep from the face of the earth men who could destroy 
their own holy places would be a righteous act, bringing full 
reward in a future world. He then directed them to be 
tortured and executed. When the tomb of the saint was dug up, 
there was no trace of the body to be found beyond a handful 


* Kamwar Khan, entry of 2nd Rabi II], 1122 H. Bar Singh also appears 
as Baz, Taj, and Baj Singh. 
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of dust. Instances of Muhammadans abandoning their faith 
were not unknown.* Dindar Khan, a man belonging to the 
neighbourhood of Sarhind, joined the false Guru and assumed 
the name of Dindar Singh ; while Mir Nasir-ud-din, the imperial 
news-writer of Sarhind, became known as Mir Nasir Singh, a 
curious and incongruous combination of titles. 

From Sarhind as a centre, Banda sent out parties to occupy 
the country to the south, the east, and the west.f In the first 
two directions nearly the whole of sarkar Sarhind (of subah 
Dihli) was occupied. Every mosque was thrown down. 
Samana, Sunam, Mustafabad, Kaithal, Kuhram, Buriya, 
Sadhaura, Chath, Ambala, Shahabad, Thanesar, Pael, Supar, 
Phalvalpur, Machiwara, Ludhiana, all parganas in the north of 
the Sarhind sarkar, between the Satlaj (popularly called the 
river of Ludhiana) and the Jamuna, fell into the possession of 
the Sikhs. The Lakhi jungle,t was the only country not taken. 
Their further progress southwards from Thanesar was opposed 
by Sardar Khan, a Muhammadan Rajput zamindar. If it had 
not been for his exertions, there was nothing really to stop 
their advancing against Dihli. It is true that Asad Khan the 
Wakil-i-mutlaq, or Vice-gerent, was there, and as governor of 
the province in which Sarhind was included, it was his duty to 
have taken active measures to restore order. But he was very 
old and probably indifferent : in any case, he did nothing. 


In all the parganas occupied by the Sikhs, the reversal of 
previous customs was stnking and complete. A low scavenger 
or leather-dresser, the lowest of the low in Indian estimation, 
had only to leave home and join the Guru, when in a short 
space of time he would retum to his birth-place as its ruler, 
with his order of appointment in his hand. As soon as he set 
foot within the boundaries, the well-born and wealthy went 
out to greet him and and escort him home. Arrived there, 


* Yar Muhammad, Dastur-ul-insha, 8. 

+ Khafi Khan, ii. 662; Mirza Muhammad, 215; Warid, 118 a. 

{On the map between pp. 64 and 65, in J. Rennell’s Memoir of a 
Map of Hindoostan (London, 1793), this tract is shown as directly south 
of Firuzpur, between it and Bhatner. To the south of this, was the desert 


country of Bhatti. 
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they stood before him with joined palms, awaiting his orders. 
A scavenger, from the nature of his duties, is intimately 
acquainted with the condition of every household. Thus, the 
new ruler had no difficulty in exacting from every one their 
best and most valuable belongings, which were confiscated 
for the use of the Guru, or for his treasury. Not a soul dared 
to disobey an order, and men, who had often risked themselves 
in battle-fields, became so cowed that they were afraid even 
to remonstrate. Hindus who had not joined the sect were not 
exempt from these oppressions. 


One party of Sikhs was sent across the Satlaj to take 
Sultanpur and other places, in the Duaba of Baith Jalandhar. 
They wrote in the form of a parwana (that is, as if he were 
their subordinate) to Shams Khan, the faujdar, calling on him 
to submit, to send such supplies as they needed, and to come 
out to escort them in, bringing with him such money as he 
might have in his treasury. Shams Khan, by the advice of the 
chief men of the town, gave the messengers the answer, that 
he could not send the powder and lead they asked for, as he 
required the necessary carriage for his friends and followers. 
The shops in the bazar were full of lead, and he had store- 
house upon store-house full of powder. If they fumished 
means of conveyance, a supply would be sent. 


Shams Khan then took the field at the head of four 
thousand to five thousand horsemen, and thirty thousand 
matchlockmen and bowmen, partly old troops and partly 
newly-raised men sent in by the zamindars. The better classes 
of all kinds, also. the poorer classes, and many artisans, chiefly 
weavers, joined his standard, resolved to defend their homes 
and sell their lives dearly. Contributions in money were also 
given. Altogether more than one hundred thousand men had 
collected, and a start was made from Sultanpur.* As soon as 
the Sikhs heard that Shams Khan was coming, they moved at the 
head of 70,000 horse and foot, with the cannon taken at 
Sarhind, much siege materiel in the shape of planks and sand- 
bags for preparing batteries, with cart-loads of powder and 


* About 40 m. w. of Ludhiana aad over 80 m. w. of Sarhind. 
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lead. Plundering as they moved, they drew near to the town 
of Rahun, about fifty miles east of Sultanpur, before which 
they encamped. They occupied the mounds formed by some 
brick-kilns, and with the bricks and debris built a sort of fort, 
placed entrenchments round their camp, and awaited an attack. 
They sent out foraging parties in all directions with menacing 
letters to the head revenue payers (chaudhuris), and revenue 
officers (qanungos) of the parganas, demanding their sub- 
mission. 


Shams Khan's supporters well knew that if he were de- 
feated, their lives, families, and property would be sacrificed. 
Therefore they advanced boldly till they were about the 
distance of a musket-shot from the Sikh entrenchment. The 
cannonade began at three hours after sunrise. Thousands of 
balls and stones from slings fell like hail on the Muhammadans, 
but without causing much loss. Shams Khan had warned his 
troops against too hasty an advance and a useless expenditure 
of powder. They bore onward slowly and steadily. After 
two volleys from the Sikhs, the Muhammadans, reinforced by 
a number of their co-religionists from the country around, 
rushed on their foes with loud cries of Allahu-Akbar (God is 
Great). Many of the Sikhs were killed and wounded ; their 
efforts at resistance were fruitless, and in a panic, they took 
refuge within the fort near Rahun, which they had prepared 
before the battle. There they were invested and could only 
reply by musketry-fire and the firing of rockets. They had a 
supply of the munitions of war and of food, which they had 
brought together from the houses in Rahun, the inhabitants 
having fled for their lives, leaving everything behind. Thus 
they were able to hold the position for several days, and at 
night parties issued forth to harass the outlying posts of the 
Muhammadans, destroying many a horse and man. Both sides 
suffered, but especially the Sikhs. After a time they evacuated 
their entrenchments during the night, and Shams Khan pursued 
for some miles, capturing one gun and several loaded camels 
and oxen. He then returned in triumph to Sultanpur. The 
next day, however, about, one thousand men came _ back, 
ejected Sham Khan's officer, and re-occupied Rahun; but 
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beyond this no hold was then obtained by the Sikhs upon the 
Jalandhar Duab.* 

Let us next trace the Sikh fortunes in another direction. 
As soon as the Sikh expedition eastwards had crossed the 
Jamuna, Ali Hamid Khan Qanauji, faujdar of that part of the 
country, took fright, and in spite of offers by the Afghan and 
other leading Muhammadans to repair the walls and stand on 
the defensive, that very night marched away from Saharanpur, 
and took the road to Dihli. The Sikhs, learning that the 
imperial officer had abandoned the town, made all haste to the 
spot, soon overcame the resistance of the inhabitants, and 
plundered it as they had done Sarhind. The whole country, 
far and near, was in a panic. Those people, who were rich 
enough or lucky enough to obtain means of conveyance, carried 
off their goods and families. The rest, taking their wives and 
children by the hand, fled on foot. Women who had rarely 
been outside the courtyard of their own house, and had never 
gone one step outside of it on foot, were forced to walk 
distances of thirty and forty miles. Many women threw them- 
selves into wells to avoid outrage. In this way, half of the 
sarkar of Saharanpur fell into the hands of the Sikhs.f 

Next, the Sikhs wrote to Jalal Khan,f former faujdar, 
calling upon him to submit. He lived at a town founded by 
him, and called Jalalabad ; it lies about thirty miles south of 
Saharanpur and about twenty miles west of Deoband. The 
town is surrounded by a wall, and many Afghan soldiers had 
their homes there. When the Sikh messengers came before 


* The report of Shams Khan (entitled Shams-ud-din Khan) was received 
by the Emperor on the 18th Shaban, 1122 (11th Oct., 1710) (Kamwar Khan, 
entry of that date). He was a nephew of Husain Khan of Qasur (Fatuhat- 
nama-i-Samadi, f. 24 a.) 

{ Mirza Muhammad, and Khafi Khan, ii. 654. The latter calls the 
faujdar Ali Muhammad Khan. 

t Jalal Khan, son of Hazar Mir, Warakzai Afghan, Miranzai Khail, died 
about the 22nd Muharram, 1130, Farrukh-siyar’s sixth year (Kamwar Khan, 
entry of that date). He is there described as thanadar of Thana Bhim, the 
Ppargana capital, three miles south of Jalalabad. Dost Muhammad Khan, 
founder of the Bhopal State, in Central India, was of the same tribe. 
{Rustam Ali, Tarikh-i-Hindi, fol. 279 a). 
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Jalal Khan, he ordered them to be paraded derisively through 
the streets and ejected from the town. Immediate prepara- 
tions were made for its defence. Soon word was brought that 
the Sikhs had surrounded two large villages, dependent on and 
situated four or five miles from Jalalabad. The chief sent out 
a strong force to relieve these villages, putting at its head 
Ghulam Muhammad Khan, his grandson, and Hizbar Khan, 
his cousin. Encouraged by the arrival of reinforcements, the 
villagers, four or five hundred men, armed with matchlocks or 
’ bows, and a number of their tenantry armed in various ways, 
many with only slings and stones, came out boldly to disperse 
the Sikhs. In the fight, Hizbar Khan and a number of both 
Muhammadans and villagers lost their lives. But, in the end, 
pressed by repeated onslaughts from the Afghans, the Sikhs 
gave way.” 

Other contests followed between the Sikhs and Jalal Khan, 
and the former were repulsed two or three times. In spite of 
these reverses, they persisted in their attempts against the town. 
Seventy to eighty thousand men had collected from all parts. 
The assailants prepared two or three hundred movable batteries, 
formed of planks and mounted on cart-wheels. Jalalabad was 
closely invested. When these batteries were brought to the 
foot of the walls and close to the town gate, the Sikhs showered 
from them bullets and arrows and stones upon the Afghans, 
then with cries of Fath daras four or five hundred men, carrying 
mattocks and other tools, rushed forward, intending to dig 
through the earthen wall, to affix ladders, and to set fire to the 
gates. At such moments, the Afghans threw open the gates 
and, sword in hand, with their shields raised before their faces, 
made a rush upon the foe. At each sally they cut down two or 
three hundred of the Sikhs, at the same time losing many lives on 
their own side. At night-time other sallies were made, when the 
besiegers were caught unawares and put to the sword. For 
twenty days the besieged found no proper leisure to eat their food 
or to take rest. In the end, after losing some thousands of men, 
the Sikhs withdrew without having been able to take the town.f 


* Khafi Khan, ii. 655. ; 
+Khafi Khan, ii. 656. The Emperor received Jalal Khan’s report of 
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When the outbreak in Sarhind and the defeat of Wazir 
Khan became known at Lahor, the Sikhs collected at their holy 
place, Amritsar, or the Nectar Lake, in the village of Chak 
Guru, about forty miles north of Lahor, already renowned for its 
gardens and lake, and for the great gathering, or mela, held 
there in Phalgun (February) of every year. In this conclave, 
the Sikhs resolved to make an attempt on Lahor, hoping to 
have the same success as at Sarhind. The imperial governor 
was then Sayyid Aslam Khan, a maulavi from Kabul. He was 
the deputy for Prince Muizz-ud-din, Jahandar Shah, the 
Emperor's eldest son. This man made no effort to repel an 
attack from outside, though in one way or another he prevented 
any outbreak within the city of Lahor itself. But parganas 
such as Batala and Kalanaur (where Akbar was crowned), both 
in sarkar Batala, were completely ravaged.* The Sikh 
depredations extended even to the suburbs and to the Shalimar 
garden, only three miles from the city. The Muhammadans of 
Lahor now took the matter into their own hands. Muhammad 
Taqi, a relation of the late Shah Sadullah (i.e., Shah Jahan’s 
greatest Wazir, Sadullah Khan Allami), and Musa Beg Luhani, 
son of Khuda Wirdi Beg, Aghar-Khani, specially exerted them- 
selves to collect men and obtain supplies. Many traders made 
contributions in money. Others joined in person, such as the 
son of Sayyid Ismail, Haji Yar Beg, Sayyid Inayat, and Mulla 
Pir Muhammad, the preacher. The rallying point was the plain 
near the Idgah mosque. 

Hearing that among the populace he had earned the 
reputation of a coward, Sayyid Aslam Khan, the governor, sent 
out a force of five hundred horse and foot, commanded by Mir 
Ataullah, a man from down country, and Mahabat Khan Karal, 
zamindar of Faridabad. This expedition caused the